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PREACHING WITH AUTHORITY* 


HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHAPTER III 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE MESSAGE 


66YW/E are ambassadors of God.” The noble title with which St. 
Paul has dignified the office of the preacher suggests at once 
the authority of the message. In matters of state the envoy is 
authoritative when he delivers the message of his sovereign, or of 
the government he represents. He may have opinions upon many 
subjects, from the policies of his own state to the internal affairs 
of the state to which he is sent. Indeed his very qualifications for 
his post include the capacity for forming judgments and main- 
taining convictions. A phonograph record would scarcely serve 
as ambassador, though it could be depended upon to deliver accu- 
rately any message committed to it. Personality and all that it 
implies of independent thought and judgment, are requisite in the 
ambassador. Yet his authority is derived from the state which 
he represents and in whose name he is empowered to speak. 

As ambassadors of God we derive our authority from the Sov- 
ereign who has called us and given to us our credentials. “Say 
unto them thus saith the Lord.” This must ever be the prophet’s 


* Lectures III and IV of the Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Zimmerman Lectureship on 
“Effective Preaching” for 1935. Delivered at the Tenth Annual Gettysburg Seminary 
Week of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 8-10, 1935. Lectures 
I and II were published in July. 
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commission. He is appointed not to declare his opinions nor to 
display his abilities, but to bring both his convictions and his talents 
to the mission of proclaiming a message not his own, the tidings 
of the Eternal. As the envoy of God he has a unique message to 
communicate, one which only the ambassador with the ambassa- 
dor’s consciousness may be depended upon to convey. “Redeeming 
love has been my theme,” sang Cowper, “and shall be till I die.” 
It is always the theme of God’s messenger: ““We beseech you 
through Christ Jesus, be ye reconciled to God.” 

The importance of this conception of the preacher’s duty can 
not be over-emphasized. Today when it has become so easy for 
the church “‘to be all things to all men” in a sense which the author 
of that word never imagined, it is imperative for us to be reminded 
that there is after all one distinctive thing for which the office of 
the prophet exists and there is no other provision made for the 
doing of that which he is called to do. Science may be expected 
to get along very well without our pious pronouncements. Politics 
will manage to survive even though the church never sends another 
telegram to a Senator. Letters will flourish whether we discourse 
in scholarly fashion or not. It is even conceivable that philan- 
thropic and charitable enterprises will prosper without our man- 
agement. But no one else on earth can be depended upon to stand 
as God’s representative and say to the world “We beseech you, 
be ye reconciled unto God,” if the ambassador forgets his ambassa- 
dorship. 

THE CRUX OF THE GOSPEL 


That is a thought provoking suggestion which Richard Rob- 
erts makes in the opening paragraphs of his Shaffer Lectures, 
That Strange Man Upon His Cross. He suggests that St. Paul’s 
determination upon coming to Corinth “to know nothing among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified” grew out of a sense of 
failure at Athens where he had relied upon the arts of the dia- 
lectitian to present the appeal of true religion. At Mars Hill the 
Apostle had presented an eloquent discussion of the philosophy 
of religion, well phrased, logically articulated, and adorned with 
references to the Greek poets. “There was, however, only a vague 
allusion to Jesus. He briefly mentioned the resurrection and 
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passed on. But the cross he omitted altogether. He had literally 
left out the crux of the Gospel,” said Dr. Roberts. And he went 
away with the sense of failure. Coming to Corinth he determined 
to be an ambassador, “To know nothing save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” 

Every generation of preachers and each individual preacher 
must weigh these same possibilities and choose between them; and 
wise is he who turns his back upon the glittering appeal of related 
themes and finds his authority in the central theme, the “crux of 
the Gospel,” that which makes it a Gospel, a message of good news 
to men. Only so can he declare, ‘“‘thus saith the Lord,” and bring 
to men truth clothed with authority which is unimpeachable. 

Great preaching consequently must deal with great themes. 
Trivialities have no place in the pulpit. Its themes must combine 
to present faithfully and unmistakably that essential theme which 
is God’s word to man, whose distillation is in the words of St. Paul, 
“We beseech you through Christ Jesus, be ye reconciled unto God,” 
and in the words of St. Peter, “Salvation is in none other, for 
there is no other name under heaven given amongst men whereby 
we must be saved;” or in that gospel in the Epistles, “The wages 
of sin is death but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Except a man ring the changes upon this essen- 
tial theme of redeeming love, his speech is as sounding brass. It 
has neither music nor authority. 


A DISTRACTING ISSUE: A SOCIAL OR AN INDIVIDUAL GOSPEL? 


The incentive to confuse or forsake this central theme is 
powerful. It is persuasively urged that to magnify it is to preach 
an individual salvation and to neglect the salvation of society: to 
impart to men the selfish motive of saving themselves in the hope 
of some future felicity while the call to invest themselves unself- 
ishly in the building of a better world here and now goes unheeded. 
The preacher is summoned to labor with the tools of organization 
and legislation for the creation of that good estate from which the 
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evils of social injustice and economic oppression shall be banished 
and in which the external conditions which are described as the 
Kingdom of God shall be established. This is his central task. 
The Gospel, it is declared, is essentially a gospel of the redemption 
of human society, and not primarily of the redemption of the indi- 
vidual. How, it is asked, can there be any effective redemption 
of the individual apart from a revolutionary change in the condi- 
tions in the midst of which he lives? 

This issue is sharply drawn today. Apparently one must be 
committed either to a social gospel or an individual gospel. One 
must be concerned about the salvation of this present world or 
salvation for a world to come. One must address one’s efforts to 
the individual or to the social environment which conditions the 
individual. And to give primary importance to the call of Christ 
to the individual is to give evidence of a lack of concern about the 
evils of life: industrial exploitation, poverty, glaring inequality 
of opportunity, anti-social institutions, which are the enemies of 
personality and the denial of the Kingdom of God. 

The proponents of the social gospel are very positive about 
this. Religion today must address itself primarily, and for the 
extremists exclusively, to the task of social reform. Its message 
and its mission lie in this field. An interesting example of this 
insistence is to be seen in Kirby Page’s review of Albert E. Day’s 
Lyman Beecher Lectures, Jesus and Human Personality. In 
these lectures Dr. Day affirms his deep concern for the social condi- 
tions of life and points to his sincere and continued efforts on 
behalf of better conditions for various groups. But he declares 
that ultimately the state of society for which good men labor and 
pray must come through the lives of individuals. ‘There has 
been a change of mood,” he says, “from a quest for souls to a 
quarrel with systems, political, industrial and commercial. There 
has been a change in the method from an effort to transform indi- 
viduals to a crusade for the reformation of society. There has 
been a shift in religious emphasis, from the surrender which will 
make one right with God to a sacrificial co-operation which will 
make him right with the last man... . There has been a change of 
confidence, from a God who one in man both to will and to 
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do of His good pleasure, to laws and institutions which will make 
men social assets whether it pleases them to be or not” (pp. 23-24). 
And then after pointing to his labors on behalf of a better society 
he says, “Having affirmed an interest in social reconstruction, and 
having made a dedication to loyal and sacrificial labor in its behalf, 
nevertheless it must be affirmed because it needs to be affirmed once 
again, that personality is and must be our chief concern” (p. 29). 

Reviewing this book, dedicated to this proposition, Kirby 
Page in The Christian Century declares his disappointment in it 
because it fails to strike positively the social note of the gospel and 
places the major emphasis upon the individual: “In an endeavor 
to correct this tendency chief emphasis is placed throughout this 
volume on redeeming the individual rather than revolutionizing 
society. The outcome is disappointing to me. I had expected 
that—Dr. Day—would present Jesus as a revolutionary who was 
crucified by vested interests and those whose own personality was 
forged in the heat of conflict with the powers of darkness.” (Was 
not the personality of Jesus rather forged in his fellowship with 
God?) “My own conviction is that for every minister who 
stresses unduly the social gospel there are ten or twenty others 
who slur over a revolutionary gospel. If Jesus is to make his 
maximum contribution to the liberation of human personality his 
gospel must be presented and incarnated as the dynamite of God in 
relation to a pagan society.” 

This appraisal is typical of the current demand for the social 
emphasis. It has no patience with the belief that a righteous and 
happy society is to be attained through the regeneration of the 
individuals who compose society, but insists that the message of 
the gospel for modern life is essentially a demand for social recon- 
struction. It allies itself with certain legislative programs and 
economic agenda, and believes that the “good life” is the objective 
of religious effort and is to be attained through setting up ideal 
conditions. The warfare to establish these conditions becomes the 
exercise of religion; propaganda to further them, the message of 
the pulpit. 

Gaius Glenn Atkins in his book, Preaching and the Mind of 
Today, states the conflict of preaching ideals in very definite fash- 
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ion: “Without a regenerated human nature, the evangelical con- 
tend, the regenerated state is a dreamer’s dream; they want the 
sinner converted. Without a Christian social intelligence and 
motivation not yet in sight, the less dogmatic say, we have no real 
foundation for a Christian economic structure; they want the 
ignorant instructed. Our present social order, say the radical, 
defeats both the converted and instructed; they want society re- 
built” (p. 90). 

The conditions of our social life furnish such a pronounced 
antithesis to the ideal state which is the Christian’s dream, and 
are so potently hostile to the noblest realization of personality that 
it becomes easy for the preacher to align himself with either of 
these last two conceptions of his mission and message. Zeal for 
the reclamation of society from its manifestly evil estate consumes 
him and he turns to what seems to be the most forthright way of 
accomplishing it. Forgetful of the fact which Mr. Spencer noted, 
that you “cannot make the golden age out of leaden instincts,” he 
labors unceasingly to produce the golden age without due regard 
to the quality of the instincts which after all give quality to the 
age; and Tennyson’s lament becomes fulfilled, “The individual 
withers, And the age is more and more.” 

Consider as symptomatic of the current approach to life’s 
adjustments an experiment conducted by Walter B. Pitkin, which 
he called “Grading the Ten Commandments.” Prompted by criti- 
cisms which he had heard of conventional morality he invited a 
group of more than a hundred educators, social workers and stu- 
dents to participate in his experiment. They were asked to indicate 
what in their opinion is the relative importance of the Command- 
ments. Their replies were tabulated, and if the concensus opinion 
of these people had written the Ten Commandments in the order 
of their importance, the first would be “Thou shalt not kill,” the 
second, “Honor thy father and thy mother ;” and the sixth, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 

Here is an evidence of that approach which begins not with 
the enthronement of God, but with social adjustments. Human 
relationships are thrust into the foreground. The relationship to 
the divine is pushed into the background. Social maladjustments 
are apparent, and tend to defeat the goal of “the good life.’ Mur- 
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der, theft, adultery, to use the ideas of the commandments; social 
injustice, industrial oppression, dishonest administration—to use 
modern versions—are the enemies of the realization of life’s best 
possibilities. These must be dealt with by addressing our efforts 
to them. Religion cannot have any vital expression while they ex- 
ist, except in open conflict with them. The first and important duty 
is to deal with these manifest evils. And in the sixth place on our 
program may come the relation to God. 

There is more involved here than an isolated experiment. The 
experiment is an indication of the way men are thinking and are 
proposing to deal with the problems of life. The major emphasis 
today in social practice and in religious teaching is unquestionably 
in the direction indicated here. And yet in spite of the enormously 
increased attention given to these social maladjustments, such evils 
as murder, theft, and lawlessness are markedly increasing. In 
view of this it may be asked whether this is not an indication that 
we have been employing the wrong approach. Have we allowed 
the first commandment to become sixth in human regard with the 
disastrous consequences that the sixth placed first is rapidly being 
discarded? We are saying that the first commandment is “Thou 
shalt not kill,’ and the sixth is “Thou shalt honor God,” with the 
result that neither is God honored nor murder abated. And what 
our generation needs to discover is that the way to any true social 
adjustment is through keeping God upon the throne of life. 

Jesus met just such an issue and indicated the way to deal with 
it. A man who had been debating with Jesus’ associates questions 
of conduct, the relative importance of the commandments, asked 
him a question—‘“Which is the first and great commandment ?” 
Is murder a worse sin than theft? Is the man who breaks the Sab- 
bath tradition more wicked than he who commits adultery? What 
social problems should men concern themselves with first? And 
then to a generation which like a portion of our own had indulged 
in crooked thinking Jesus declared the first thing which must for 
all time be kept first: “The first and great commandment is this, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.’” The 
approach to every problem of human relationship which so vexes 
men of good intent must always be first through the relation of the 
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individual to God. He must be kept upon the throne, and if he is 
not, all the attention men can give to every other duty will not 
suffice to preserve that duty inviolate. 


II 


PREACHING AND THIS PRESENT WORLD 


This does not mean that the Christian preacher may ignore 
the social applications of the Gospel. It does mean that he must 
choose between a part and the whole, between the circumfer- 
ence and the center, between mechanics and spiritual power. It 
is exceedingly unfortunate that such labels as “social gospel” and 
“individual gospel” with their implication of exclusiveness have 
been invented. For many a man who cares with all his soul about 
the redemption of society, and makes a dedication like that of 
William Blake who said— 


I will not cease from mental fight 
Nor shall the sword rest in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land, 


believes equally with all his soul that this Jerusalem can be built in 
any land only through the redeemed lives of the individuals who 
dwell there. The quarrel is not with the ends proposed, but with 
the inadequacy of the means employed for their attainment. It is 
to be seriously questioned whether the social order can be Chris- 
tianized merely by setting up what are conceived to be Christian 
social conditions. 

That religion is to be applied to the social relationships of life 
no one can doubt who believes that “God spoke of old through the 
prophets and in these latter days through his Son Christ Jesus.” 
It was the continual complaint of those stalwart men of God whose 
claim to prophetic authority was that God spoke through them, 
that his people had allowed their religion to become a matter of 
ritual and ceremonies. “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will 
take no delight in your solemn assemblies . . . . Take thou away 
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from me the noise of thy songs .... But let justice roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream” (Am. 5:21-24). 
“What unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices... . Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble 
unto me.... Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow” (Isa. 1:11-17). ‘“‘Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high God? shall I come before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? shall I give my firstborn for my transgression? .. . 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6:6-8). 

The prophet always spoke to the condition of life in the midst 
of which he found the people. Indeed, it was this condition which 
awakened the prophetic voice. The tyranny of conquering states, 
the false dealing and greedy practices of privileged classes, the 
dulled national mind, the neglected house of God,—brooding upon 
these the man of God found speech. And his words left no doubt 
about the ethical principles involved in the worship of a God who 
is righteousness and truth. Certainly no student of the prophets 
can find warrant in their preaching for the supposition that the 
end of religion is the salvation of the individual without any refer- 
ence to the impact of his life upon the age in which he lives. There 
was the strongest demand for the translation of religious impulse 
into terms of righteous dealing in all the most practical relation- 
ships of life. The absence of such translation was interpreted by 
the prophet as the evidence that no vital relationship existed 
between the soul of man and his God. 

And in the New Testament the demand is even more strongly 
announced. Nothing in the life which Jesus faced stirred him 
more deeply than the spiritual deadness of men to whom a lifelong 
devotion to the God of mercy had not suggested the truth: “TI will 
have mercy and not sacrifice.”’” When men brought to him their 
questions of doctrinal dispute he answered them in practical terms 
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of human relationships. He asserted that prayer and sacrifice to 
God may wait at the altar until a man has set himself right with 
his fellowmen. The scrupulous observance of the most minute 
requirements of the ritual could not atone for the failure to honor 
the weightier matters of justice and mercy. His most severe 
denunciations were reserved for people who were given to long 
prayers and sharp practice. When his disciple would have pro- 
longed the experience of spiritual ecstasy upon the mount, “It is 
good for us to be here, let us build here three tabernacles,” he 
refused to remain in the beauty of that sacred place. Down into 
the valley he went to deal with the ugliness and disease and suffer- 
ing which await in the valleys: ‘“Where cross the crowded ways of 
life, we hear Thy voice, O Son of Man.” And when he finally was 
crucified, the thing which precipitated the conflict was his attack 
upon privilege and entrenched power which employed the forms 
of religion to oppress personality. Nowhere in the ministry of 
Jesus is there warrant for the idea that a soul dwells in two worlds, 
in one of which he enjoys the grace of God, and in the other trans- 
acts his business and takes up attitudes toward his fellows. 
Likewise the preaching and writings of the first messengers 
of Christ’s religion are pervaded with the demand for the appli- 
cation of religious power to the actual conditions of the life that 
now is. St. Paul declared that in language which is capable of 
manifold applications when he wrote to Titus, “The grace of God 
hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, instructing us, to the 
intent that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly and righteously and godly in this present world.” There 
were facts, forces, institutions in this present world affecting the 
lives of Christ’s people, and defeating the ends of God’s kingdom. 
Against these the Christian must pour out his life in uncompromis- 
ing conflict. He must “put on the whole armour of God,” spiritual 
panoply, not merely to defend himself against the fiery darts of 
the evil one but to carry on the warfare against the “world rulers 
of darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Every 
development of a great doctrine in the Apostle’s writings is fol- 
lowed by its “therefore,” that word by which he linked the doctrine 
to the practical aspects of human relationships, as though to 
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declare that doctrine, even the most exalted and pure, does not exist 
alone, nor for its own sake, but for the quality of life it produces, 
and at the same time to answer the plausible lines— 


For forms of faith let canting bigots fight 
His faith cannot be wrong whose life is right, 


with the more true assertion that life cannot be right when faith 
is wrong. 

With this conception of the practical issue of religious belief 
and exercise the New Testament writers are all in accord. “Pure 
religion and undefiled” is “to visit the fatherless and widows” as 
well as “to keep one’s self unspotted from the world.” It is not 
merely to be concerned about one’s own unspotted estate and fit- 
ness for life in a pure heaven, but to deal practically and effectively 
with all that a cruel world inflicts of evil and hurt. This is most 
certainly true. 

The preacher who fails to speak to the situation is not only an 
unworthy successor to the prophets of a spiritual religion and to 
the first noble preachers of the Christian faith. He is recreant to 
his duty in this present world. For, as Dr. G. Glenn Atkins sug- 
gests, the world is waiting for the Christian the moment he 
emerges from the worship of the sanctuary. It is a hostile world, 
a world filled with facts and forces and conditions which are likely 
to stifle the good impulses received in the sacred beauty of the 
sanctuary. No one can survey this present world with its pagan 
institutions and practices, its milieu of vice and crime, its en- 
trenched evil, its unnecessary poverty, inequality of opportunity 
and unchristian organization and be complacent about his posses- 
sion of Christian faith. A soul that is “alive unto God” cannot 
be dead unto the needs of this present world. 

Failure here has written some of the most disappointing pages 
of Christian history. It produced that sterile era when a few truly 
devoted Christian saints ran away from the world, hid themselves 
in caves and dens, resorted to ascetic practices, and left nothing 
but a dreary waste of sand dunes to be the memorial of Christian 
faith in the land of its birth. It was the “otherworldliness” of the 
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religion of his day that moved Martin Luther to complain that the 
church was so busy preparing men for citizenship in a future 
world, that it neglected to make them good citizens of this world. 
And possibly it is the same neglect of the practical issues of the 
religious life which occasions a treatise like that of John Dewey, 
A Common Faith. This book, which is an exposition of the 
humanist’s thesis, defines God, as far as the author admits the 
reality of God, as “the active relation between the ideal and actual.” 
It differentiates between “religion” and what is termed “the relig- 
ious.” The former is what we know as religion—the articulate 
expression of the religious experience. The latter is, for the 
author, man’s striving for the good life. And he definitely affirms 
that “religion” is the chief obstacle to the attainment of the ideal. 
The failure of Christian people and Christian groups to discern 
the “promise of godliness for the life that now is” is largely 
responsible for such an expression, and has produced much of the 
unfavorable reaction against the Christian presentation of religion. 

Once more it is to be reiterated, no messenger of God may 
ignore the social implications of the gospel. No student of the 
prophets will. No preacher who has discerned the mind of Christ 
can. His oneness in spirit with his Master must impel him to 
wage unceasing conflict with every force that degrades or devalues 
personality and denies the actual rule of God in human life. 

But still it must be insisted that the preacher is an ambassador 
of God and the authority of his message is its fidelity to the word 
which was given him to proclaim. When he beseeches men to be 
reconciled unto God instead of beseeching the legislature to be 
reconciled to the passage of his nostrum, he is not preaching a doc- 
trine of personal salvation for a future world and ignoring the 
actual conditions of this present world. He is employing divine 
means for the healing of human hurts. He is applying a divine 
remedy to the sickness of the world. He is summoning the only 
power which is “able to do for us exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” 

We are not shut up to a choice between a social gospel and a 
personal gospel, so called. If we believe that one goal of our 
preaching is the building of Jerusalem in England’s, or America’s 
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or any Nation’s green and pleasant land, we may yet believe that 
the approach to that is through the changed lives of individuals, 
and that the gospel of Christ is the power of God unto salvation. 
There is pertinence in the reply of a prominent preacher to Rufus 
Jones’ question of what he considered the chief obstacle in the way 
of a return in our generation to a great Christian faith. He said 
that a “former generation surveyed the Cross on which the Prince 
of Glory died; and then went out and turned their communities 
upside down, while we today spend endless time surveying our 
communities and leave them about as they were.’”* 

Marcus Aurelius once said, “Man must be arched and but- 
tressed from within else the temple wavers to the dust.’ Much 
of our present religious effort seems directed to the task of arch- 
ing and buttressing man from without as the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame is sustained by its magnificent flying buttresses. The am- 
bassadorial conception of preaching proposes to sustain man and 
society from within, believing that it is eventually the only way 
it can be done successfully. Platforms, programs, codes, legis- 
lative enactments are like flying buttresses, impressive, substantial, 
visible, but they cannot keep the temple of God from being con- 
verted into a temple of reason if the interior buttressing of faith, 
spirituality, and the redeemed life is allowed to deteriorate. 

History leaves us in no doubt about this. Civilization has 
succeeded civilization only to decline and finally fall when, to use 
Oswald Spengler’s words, “The creative and vital principle, which 
expressed itself in living religion, true art and the higher mani- 
festations of the mind and soul had spent its force and was 
replaced by absorption in material progress.’* The decline of 
each of these civilizations came about in the very period when 
laws, the mechanisms of social control, were multiplied, and the 
primary reliance was placed upon these and not in the spiritual 
forces operative through living personality. Four centuries ago 
Martin Luther wrote, “Experience, all chronicles, and the Holy 
Scriptures teach us this truth; the less law, the more justice; the 


1 A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age, p. 19. 
2 Condensed from Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West and quoted by Halford 
Luccock in Preaching Values, p. 67. 
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fewer commandments, the more good works. No well regulated 
community ever existed long if at all when there were many laws.” 

The passage of time has not diminished the force of this 
truth. It has rather enhanced it. And our own generation may 
well ponder the possibility described with such fine imaginative 
quality in Anatole France’s “Penguin Island,” in which that dis- 
tinguished writer imagines Penguins evolving and achieving a 
civilization superseding that of men. The history of man’s civil- 
ization has been traced in this book through successive emergence, 
rise and fall. The final chapter pictures the penguins building a 
like structure, achieving magnificent heights, evolving enlightened 
laws, and apparently impregnable safeguards, only to go to final 
ruin and oblivion. Is that to be the history of our own proud 
civilization? If it should prove to be our destiny, some future 
historian will record the fact that it occurred at the climax of a 
period of unparalleled material achievement and fecundity of legal 
production. 


Ill 


THE CENTRAL MESSAGE OF JESUS 


The problems of human relationship may be approached from 
several points. Here is the question of industrial justice. One 
attitude will attack this problem upon the circumference; enact 
laws, devise codes, regiment industry. Another attitude will rely, 
not primarily upon safeguarding laws, but will endeavor to reach 
the hearts of men, knowing that only when men have the love of 
God, of justice and of their fellowmen in their hearts is any order 
safe. Here is the problem of international peace. One attitude 
will set up conferences, leagues, covenants. Another, knowing 
that when any powerful group wills war treaties become only 
scraps of paper, will labor unceasingly to change the hearts of 
men. They will see no less acutely the denial of Christianity inher- 
ent in the institution of warfare, and demand no less sternly that 
it be replaced by a more enlightened, Christlike instrument. But 


3 “A Treatise on the New Testament—that is the Holy Mass.” Works of Martin 
Luther (A. J. Holman Co.), Vol. 1, p. 294. 
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they will be conscious of that which Dr. George A. Buttrick so well 
states: “We are prepared to slay the enemy. Here is the truth: 
the only possible defense is in the mind and means that will slay 
the enmity.’* Their chief pilgrimage will be not to Geneva, or 
Lausanne, or Stresa, but to Bethlehem and thence to Calvary. 
The task of the preacher is not to invoke pacts but to invoke the 
living spirit of Christ to enter and rule the lives of men. 

Religion is always in danger of going back to those very “beg- 
garly elements of the law” whose failure cried out for Christ and 
his redemptive work, and which the Apostles recognized as the 
antithesis of the genius of their religion. ‘Our sufficiency is 
of God,” said St. Paul, “who also made us sufficient as ministers 
of a new covenant, not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” Religion may easily be 
thought of as zeal for a social program. It is geal for God, 
created and sustained by the soul’s union with him through the 
cross of Christ; and from this zeal flows the good life of the citi- 
zen of this world. 

This conception of the preacher’s message is, in some quar- 
ters, likely to be dismissed with a derogatory label. While these 
paragraphs were being written the weekly visit of The Christian 
Century brought comment of this sort, under the title “Unitarian 
Laymen May Be At Ease.’”’ A news comment implied disappoint- 
ment with the cautious declaration of the Unitarian Program for 
Social Action. After noting a number of its proposals and recom- 
mendations, the journal adds: “But it would use no coercion to 
bring this about and neither would it replace democracy by any 
other governmental forms under whatever name. It brings its 
statement to a close with the innocuous and now well known phi- 
losophy that no matter what economic or political system may be 
developed and no matter how perfect in theory it may be, its ulti- 
mate success will depend on the skill and character of the men 
and women who operate it.”” 

“Tnnocuous and well known philosophy ;” but does such a label 
dispose of it? Is it not the simple truth? Can the “Beloved Com- 


4 The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt, p. 59. 
5 Feb. 25, 1935, p. 229. 
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munity” exist apart from the quality of love as the primary motive 
and impulse of its citizens? I have no confidence that the lives 
and motives of men will be changed by any external, legalistic 
social arrangement that may be devised. But I do have confidence 
that men of changed lives will produce a better society. If it is 
urged that the Christian principle of the regeneration of indi- 
viduals has not in fact produced the good life, it may be replied 
that never in the history of the world has legalism. And if some 
ardent adherent of the Social Gospel protests that this process is 
very slow I shall have to agree with him, but still take my stand 
amongst those who contend that “without a regenerated human 
nature the regenerated state is a dreamer’s dream,” and pray that 
the appalling slowness of the procedure may stir up within us all 
that sense of urgency which characterized the first followers of 
Jesus and transform the dream into reality, in the only way in 
which it can be done, through the transformed, redeemed lives 
of men and women. It was people of this sort in the first century 
who “turned the world upside down.” 

We may not insist that Christian teaching in the twentieth 
century to be true to Christ must use only the words that he used, 
or employ only the methods that he employed and attack only the 
problems that he attacked. We must recognize the possibility of 
his life and work setting loose a force, a spirit which may live and 
grow and apply itself to any age in ways quite different from its 
expression in words, deeds, concepts and methods in the first cen- 
tury. New days do bring new duties. But we cannot ignore the 
manifest spirit and purpose disclosed in his life, and his essential 
teaching. We cannot deny his insight. Jesus definitely proposed 
to replace an ethic with a dynamic. This was the unique quality 
of his religion. 

It is argued by those who insist that the preacher’s first 
message is social reform, that Jesus was “a revolutionary who 
was crucified by the vested interests he sought to overthrow.” 
That is only a part truth. It ignores the central issue in Jesus’ 
quarrel. There is no evidence that he proposed to overthrow a 
“system” by setting up a rival “system.” His quarrel was not 
with the system but with the personalities who gave direction and 
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application to the system. When he said, “The Scribes sit in 
Moses’ seat,” he was deploring something that had happened to 
individuals and not to the authority of the Mosaic law. He would 
not have the knife ground more sharp, or exchanged for a different 
kind of knife. He would have a different sort of personality 
wield it. Even when he struck the blow which forced the hands 
of the Sadducees, the inheritors of a lucrative commercial privi- 
lege, and drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple, he was 
not defying a system so much as the quality of life of those who 
diverted the system into channels of oppression of others and profit 
for themselves. 

His discussions of the Kingdom of God bear no evidence that 
he conceived of that kingdom in terms of an external order, or 
thought that it was to be achieved by human arrangements. 

The Kingdom of God in the teaching of Jesus was a domain 
within a domain. It was not coterminous with any governmental 
order. It might conceivably be achieved within the political limits 
of the Roman Empire. (What it would do to the empire might be 
as disruptive as the ferment of new wine placed in old skins.) 
It could with equal possibility be achieved and exist in a parlia- 
mentarian state, a republic, a fascist or a communistic state. But 
it could never depend for its existence upon a particular set of 
arrangements, nor be realized through their establishment. The 
life of fellowship with God, of co-operation with God, and obedi- 
ence to God, which is the Kingdom of God, is not produced by the 
physical outlines of the state, although its realization may radically 
alter those outlines, and it can be realized in any state. As Dr. 
Richard Roberts has said, ‘Jesus had no direct political or social 
aim in His offensive upon Jerusalem, though should the Kingdom 
of God break through as He hoped, it would transform the political 
and social scene.’”® The Church of England was once described 
as “the Tory party at prayer.’”’ That was calamitous, everyone 
will agree. It would be equally calamitous for a Christian group 
to be described as “‘the Socialist party at prayer.’ When Dr. L. P. 
Jacks protests against the idea of God adumbrated in “God save 


6 That Strange Man Upon the Cross, p. 91. 
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the King,” he implies a like protest against the idea of God 
adumbrated in “God save the Soviet.” For the Kingdom of God 
which Jesus came to reveal and to declare could never be identified 
with a political or social organization. The personal emphasis in 
the Sermon on the Mount is noteworthy in that it indicates that in 
its author’s mind the Kingdom of God is not a commonwealth gov- 
erned by certain laws and characterized by certain institutions. 
It is rather a commonwealth composed of a certain kind of people, 
who are characterized by a certain quality of life and distinguished 
for their relation to God as sovereign and their acknowledg- 
ment of his actual spiritual rule. 

Underlying this emphasis of Jesus was his perception of cer- 
tain unchanging truths. One is that after any external order con- 
ceived to be the ideal state is achieved, its functioning still depends 
upon the quality of the spiritual life of those who live in it and 
express themselves through its order. Let men agree, if that were 
possible, upon the outlines of their Utopia. Let them establish the 
controls of life necessary to attain it, and so create their Garden 
of Eden; still sin will enter to make it a Garden of Confusion. 
For sin is not of the external circumstance, but is a matter of heart 
direction. And the system does not direct men’s hearts into the 
truth. That is the work of God. 

The further truth which Jesus perceived is that after man 
has achieved whatever order he will, and created his planned econ- 
omy, there are yet great primary needs which no material economy 
can satisfy. “Man does not live by bread alone.” With what 
costly effort did Jesus maintain that perspective! Conscious of 
power as the Son of God, he explored the possibilities involved 
in the possession of that power. Should he employ it primarily to 
solve the physical problems of man? There were terrible mal- 
adjustments of life all about him. Poverty haunted him. The 
hunger of men rode him. Why should he not devote his unique 
powers to the solution of these needs? “Prove to yourself,” said 
the voice of temptation, “that you are the Son of God by bringing 
your power into action to escape necessity. Then apply that power 


7 Religious Perplexities, p. 56. 
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to the bread problem of men so that they shall not want. Turn 
humanity’s stones into bread.” It was an alluring prospect. But 
resolutely he thrust it aside, realizing that there is hunger which 
bread as plentiful as stones cannot satisfy. Did he perhaps per- 
ceive that he would not be solving the bread problem of man by 
dealing with the bread instead of with the man? At any rate 
he knew that his mission meant that before all things else he must 
impart to the souls of men the Bread of Life. ‘Man does not live 
by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” That perception gave direction to his whole ministry. 
And who shall say that it was absent from his mind when he gave 
as final commission to Peter and through him to all under-shep- 
herds who should follow him the solemn duty—‘“Feed my sheep.” 

A clear perception of what is the distinctive mission and 
message of the preacher will preserve for him that timelessness 
which belongs to the Gospel of Christ. It will keep him from the 
peril, so manifest in our own day, of choosing his message by the 
prevailing and changing atmosphere and so meriting Jesus’ des- 
cription of the people of his own time, “You are like children play- 
ing in the marketplace, calling to their companions and saying, 
‘We piped and you did not dance, we mourned and you did not 
weep.” 

For while there is a vast difference in external circumstance 
between a man in ancient Galilee quarreling with his brother about 
an inheritance, saying, ““Master speak to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me,” and a lawsuit in a modern court to settle 
the division of a million dollar estate, there is no essential differ- 
ence between the first century covetousness that bred the quarrel 
and the twentieth century covetousness that created the impasse 
resulting in court action. And the same Jesus speaks his word, 
yesterday, today and forever, “Beware of covetousness: for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” There is a pronounced difference in visible situation 
between a farmer in Palestine, surveying his crops, anticipating his 
gain, tearing down his barn and building a bigger one, and a 
modern industrialist expanding his plant, extracting an uncon- 
scionable personal profit, accepting a bonus of a million and a half 
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dollars war time profit, and contending for the perpetuation of the 
principle of excessive war profits. But it is the same greed which 
hears the Master’s voice penetrating into the silent recesses of the 
soul and settling the problem not by a legalistic arrangement of 
the number and size of the barns, but by relating the soul to its 
eternal source and destiny, “Thou fool, this night is thy soul 
required of thee, and the things which thou hast prepared whose 
are they then?” 

Teaching with authority involves the perception of the time- 
less truth, that “the Kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
it is within you.” The spiritual Kingdom into which Jesus calls 
men can be entered only by spiritual rebirth, an experience in its 
very nature personal and individual. Extreme emphasis is given 
to this by the position of the Barthians who leave us in no doubt 
about their conception of the relation between the world that now 
is and the world which is to come. In Barth’s view religion is 
wholly a spiritual concern. God is completely transcendent. The 
Kingdom of God touches this world only at the point of the indi- 
vidual. Religion has nothing whatever to do with the external 
circumstances of this life. In this world men live upon a plane 
wholly otherwise than the spiritual nature of religion includes or 
touches. And salvation is a spiritual experience realized only 
through complete abandonment to the will of God. It lifts man, 
in that phase of his being, out of this world. The Barthian view 
with its pessimism is the result of his surveying the conditions of 
this world, his appraisal of the human remedies for its evil, and 
his hopelessness about it all. It is a reaction from the tendencies 
inherent in the Social Gospel. And while we can not agree with 
his extreme position, it may prove to be a corrective, and preserve 
for the Christian religion that inner quality and reliance upon 
divine grace without which it ceases to be the Christian religion. 

The preacher’s first duty is to call men into this spiritual 
Kingdom which is entered only by being born again. And men 
who have entered this Kingdom through spiritual rebirth must be 
taught to labor intelligently with one another and with God, “who 
worketh in men both to will and to do his own good pleasure,” 
employing whatever tools their situation and age indicate for the 
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realization of the “good life.” And they will labor more earnestly 
and effectively for the improvement of the life that now is because 
they know that it has its destiny in the life that is to come. What 
Ruskin calls “the heaven light” will shine upon them to make the 
“good life’”—good. 


IV 


AUTHORITY INHERENT IN THE MESSAGE 


The ambassador’s given message—his essential theme—is 
susceptible of myriad variations, interpretations and applications, 
as the basic notes of the scale under the arrangement of a Bach, 
a Beethoven, a Palestrina may be combined into an untold number 
of harmonies and symphonies. And the preacher must sound all 
the possibilities of his message in its varied application to human 
experience. Sin, sorrow, aspiration, forgiveness, communion with 
God, co-operation with the Eternal, fellowship with Christ Jesus, 
the life of serving love, these must be arranged and rearranged, 
and presented in their relation to an eternal order. But he who 
would preach effectively may not forsake the central truth by 
which all related truths hang together, the truth which is God’s 
message through the cross of Christ. Preaching with authority 
must start at the center. It may not begin at the circumference. 
And that center is Christ crucified, risen from the dead and now 
regnant. 

This is the Christian religion’s distinctive message. Authority 
inheres in it because the will of the Sovereign is declared through 
it. The messenger of religion may speak with confidence in this 
realm. In other realms he is apt to be the merest amateur. In 
this he may boldly announce: “We speak that which we know.” 
St. Paul rightly divined the heart of his message when he said, 
“T am determined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” And the truth which is the unique possession 
of the church to minister to the world is declared in these words, 
“To them that believe on his name he giveth power to become the 
sons of God, and bestoweth upon them his spirit. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” There is no word more revolu- 
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tionary than this. It contains the dynamic which is needed to 
refashion the world that now is, and create the experience of the 
world that is to come. 

If the message of religion has not occupied its rightful place 
in the life of the world, may it not be because the church, the 
appointed agency for ministering this truth to men, has allowed 
its voice to become confused? “If the trumpet shall give an uncer- 
tain voice who will prepare himself for the war?” There has been 
a tendency to omit or tone down the redemptive note of the Chris- 
tian religion. Other notes have seemed more attractive and neces- 
sary. Christ the teacher, Christ the master of human living, 
Christ the noble example, has been presented to men with vigor 
and eloquence, but Christ the Savior, and the cross, “the power of 
God unto salvation,” have been allowed to slip into the background. 
The church has played fortissimo the notes of his example and his 
mastery, but the note of his Saviorhood it has played pianissimo. 
“He is able to save unto the uttermost” has been a neglected mes- 
sage because our world has not been pleased to think that it needs a 
Savior who must save unto the uttermost. And it has remained 
for our agnostic and cynical novelists to proclaim the truth, which 
is one-half of religion’s message, that “the wages of sin is death,” 
while the other half, which is our glorious Gospel, has been unpro- 
claimed: “The free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Otc 


V 
WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF THE MESSAGE? 


The ambassador is sent with a commission from the Lord of 
heaven and earth to proclaim this Gospel. He is sent to declare 
in simple language that the wayfaring man may understand, that 
there is no other name under heaven given amongst men whereby 
we must be saved, than the name of Jesus Christ. “Through 
this man is preached unto you the remission of sins.” One does 
not mean by this that the preacher’s primary task is the announce- 
ment and defence of theories of the atonement, which at the best 
are but the efforts of finite minds to explain an infinite fact. They 
usually bear the marks of the thought processes of the period in 
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which they were formulated, do violence to the integrity of our 
conception of God and truth, and leave our minds unsatisfied, 
having raised more questions than they settle. One does mean 
that the preacher is sent to present Christ in his simplicity and 
power as the Savior of men from sin. 

That certain words which once had a profound significance 
for men because they were the declaration of actual spiritual 
experience do not have the same significance for our generation, 
or seem unreal to us, is no reason for losing the facts which these 
words declared and ceasing to proclaim the reality. Sin, salvation, 
justification, sanctification, are words heavily freighted with great 
meaning. Each succeeding generation may, if it will, find in them 
more, not less, meaning than did the past. These words were a 
part of a theology which satisfied the minds of men, because it 
stated facts which they knew. If flaws can be found in the logic, 
the concepts and the terminology—if these statements do not create 
the same response today which they once did, we are not justified 
in abandoning the facts which they recognized and expressed, or 
ceasing to use these great words and failing to give them the most 
powerful and vital utterance possible. We are rather to invest 
these very words with a meaning which speaks powerfully to the 
men and women of our own day. 

All along the history of religion are forms, doctrines, and state- 
ments which one day meant life to men. They had a deep sig- 
nificance. But a succeeding generation knew them only as forms; 
the life had gone out of them. Then men who lived close to God 
and drew power and received insight from their living relation- 
ship to him created new forms for the expression of eternal truths, 
or revived and filled with meaning old forms; and so truth became 
vital once more. The history of religion is a story of this progress 
of eternal truth through changing expressions. And truth has 
always been vital when it is given creative expression. The preach- 
ing of our day therefore has that opportunity and duty before 
it. If the religious experience of men cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in the terminology of a former day, if that terminology 
does not indeed create a true religious experience, then let our 
preaching not cast off the deep, underlying, saving truths which are 
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the heart of religion, but take those truths and give them creative 
and vital expression. 

We have, therefore, to begin by recognizing the fact, the 
awful potency, the terrible reality and consequences of sin. The 
things which the popular mind calls sin, the external acts and vio- 
lations of codes and conventions may be scientifically or patho- 
logically explained. But Christianity is not speaking of these when 
it speaks of sin. It is speaking of a spiritual state, heart direction 
away from God, selfishness, putting distance between one’s self 
and God, as the prodigal put distance between himself and his 
father’s home: the state of alienation from God, the life of man 
without God, in short, God-less-ness. That fact is real. It is one 
of the most powerful facts in life. From it grow many of the 
acts which we call sins, and much of the evil of life. But the 
essential fact itself is inner, spiritual, real. And because of it, men 
being without God are lost. Sin may not disappear from our 
preaching for it does not disappear from life. It is so real and 
powerful that only the grace and power of God can deal with it. 

Preaching has this to recognize, should be acutely aware of 
it, and so come to the cross as the center of its message. For, 
though the mind of today may rebel against yesterday’s mechanical 
explanations of the “how” of salvation, and be unsatisfied by them, 
the life of any day is lost without the fact. Reforms may deal 
with the acts and maladjustments which are on the circumference, 
but God alone can reach the heart where the fact of sin lies. And 
the cross is his means of reaching that center and relating to him- 
self the soul that sin has separated from him. 

The cross as a means of salvation, the only means indeed, 
cannot be strange to human experience. Its law is written through 
all life. “Wherever,” says Stanley Jones, “love meets evil, a cross 
is erected and suffering ensues.”* I may not be able to follow a 
mechanical theory which accomplishes everything apart from my 
experience; but I cannot escape the fact of God coming to my 
life in the person of Christ Jesus and relating my soul to him 
through the cross. It issues in experience to me. I see the law 


8. Quoted from notes taken from an address given by him in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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written wherever I turn. Dr. W. M. Clow of Glasgow has 
phrased it well in preaching on the cry of the enemies of Jesus, 
“He saved others; himself he cannot save.”” The cross, says Dr. 
Clow, was obedience to a law; the law is that “every good and 
every gain which has come to men has been achieved by a corre- 
sponding sacrifice, and the higher and more spiritual the good 
the higher and more spiritual the sacrifice.”® This law we have 
marked, if we study nature or human life. If we have lived deeply 
we have experienced it. Vicarious suffering as a redemptive force 
is not foreign to experience. It is interwoven with it. 


For all through life I see a cross 

Where sons of God yield up their breath. 
There is no gain except by loss; 

There is no life except by death, 

Nor glory but by bearing shame, 

Nor honor but by taking blame; 

And that eternal passion saith 

Be emptied of glory and right and name!?° 


The whole life of Jesus outpoured for man, coming to its 
inevitable consummation in his death upon the cross is his obedi- 
ence to that law, that men might have life. And by that sacrifice, 
the will of God, the heart of God who is love is not changed, but 
his love is brought to men in living terms, and the cross becomes 
the means whereby the souls of men are related to their God in 
union with whom alone is salvation—a salvation which is not 
only future but present, not only from the guilt, but from the 
power of sin. “God was in Christ Jesus, reconciling the world 
unto himself.” That word is the Gospel. And the telling of the 
story of Christ, his living and his dying, his living in complete 
union with God, his dying as a means of relating the souls of men 
to God, and his risen life communicating new life to the souls of 
men by the power of the Holy Ghost is the burden of Christian 
preaching. 

Hubert Simpson in his book, The Intention of His Soul (p. 


9 The Day of the Cross, p. 243. 
10 Quoted by Robert E. Speer in The Marks of a Man, p. 111; sourcet not given. 
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66), dwells upon the fact that Jesus went to the cross clad in his 
own clothes. For an hour of cruel jesting Pilate’s soldiers had 
ridiculed his claim to Kingship by dressing him in a purple tunic, 
but, says Dr. Simpson, “They put His own clothes on Him when 
He went forth to die for the redemption of mankind. During one 
hour of shame the malice of men had tried to conceal the greatness 
of that Figure by the tawdry splendor of purple and scarlet. But 
when they finished their poor jesting they put on Him again the 
seamless robe which loving hands had woven; and clad in the 
simple majesty of a man they led Him out.” They took off the 
purple from him and put his own clothes upon him. “When He 
went forth to His last crowning act of sacrifice and redemption 
He went clad in no purple pomp of alien splendor, but in some- 
thing that fitted and befitted Him,—His own clothes.” The task 
of the preacher is to see that Jesus still goes forth to do His 
redemptive work, not in garments that hide His identity from 
our eyes but “in His own clothes.” 

A fact which must be apparent to every student of the New 
Testament is this: in those days when the Christian message was 
nearest in time and spirit to its Source, and when it exercised its 
maximum power, it magnified the cross of Christ. Its messengers 
conceived themselves to be ambassadors sent to communicate life 
to the world by the Spirit which giveth life, rather than reformers 
sent to condition society by laws and codes. The verses in which 
St. Paul set forth so nobly this conception of the messenger’s task 
merit the contemplation of God’s envoys in every century : ‘“‘Where- 
fore if any man is in Christ Jesus he is a new creature; old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are become new. But all things 
are of God who hath reconciled us unto himself, through Christ, 
and committed to us this ministry of reconciliation; to wit that God 
was in Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto himself .... Weare 
ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us: we beseech you through Christ, be ye reconciled 
unto God.” 

The message of the ambassador must keep him upon the 
throne. It must perform for mankind the service which Tenny- 
son describes in the Tower built by Merlin for Arthur. The tower 
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with its zones of architecture portrayed the rise of man, mastered 
first by beasts, then master of the beasts, then mastering his own 
kind; and finally, reaching the perfection of the angels, he has still 
above him the king. No matter what masteries man achieves he 
is lost if he gets beyond the vision of the king high and lifted up. 
Like Merlin’s tower the preacher’s message must show to men 
in distant fields their King! 


O brother, had you known our mighty hall, 
Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago! 

For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim rich city, roof by roof, 

Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 

By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built. 
And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall: 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 
And in the second men are slaying beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 
And over all one statue in the mould 

Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown, 
And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern Star. 
And eastward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in far fields, 

Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 

Behold it, crying, ‘““We have still a King.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


BUILDING THE SERMON' 


PANNING two of our Eastern rivers are suspension bridges, 
said to be the largest of their kind in the world. Massive in 
their proportions they loom like giant battlements before the ap- 
proaching traveler. Designed to connect shores more than a mile 
apart, and to carry thousands of tons of traffic, their weight and 
bulk are necessarily enormous. Yet an impression which one gains 
upon surveying them from a distance is that of remarkable grace 
and symmetry. 

The designer of both bridges says that many people have com- 
mented upon this and have inquired how such beauty of form and 
delicacy of line were achieved with such massive structures. His 
reply was that the designer does not consider grace, beauty, or 
symmetry as such in his plans. He must aim at mathematical 
correctness. Every measurement, every joint, every support, 
every temperature allowance must be true. Proportions must be 
scientifically exact, and weight distribution minutely calculated. 
The result is the bridge. Because each visible section is law abid- 
ing, mathematically accurate, the whole gives the impression of 
symmetry. Achieving truth he has also created grace and beauty. 

This is the engineer’s parable for the preacher. It is a fitting 
approach. One of the early titles given to Christ’s minister was 
that of a bridge builder. In ancient Rome with her commerce and 
her military expeditions requiring facilities for travel, and access 
to her far flung colonies, one problem was the bridging of rivers. 
The benefactor was the man who built a bridge. He rendered a 
service to his fellowmen and to the state. He widened horizons 
and increased the facilities for an enlarged life. Such a service, 
spiritually, the representative of Christ was conceived of as per- 
forming. And with picturesque speech he was called a bridge 
builder, pontifex. The head of the visible church became the 
“pontifex maximus,” a title which receives additional light from 
its usage amongst the earlier pagans, for whom the “pontifex 
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maximus” was the chief priest who built a bridge into the unseen 
world. 

It is a suggestive title. For the preacher has as his supreme 
duty the task of bridging the chasm that separates two points, and 
making a highway across which the most important commerce 
of life is carried. It has all the implications of enlarging life and 
and widening its possibilities that Rome’s bridges had. As in the 
building of a bridge so in the making of a sermon, the primary 
concern must be truth. The preacher may not aim at producing 
an admirable effect, pleasing to the eye or ear. His first care must 
be to articulate truth so that the bridge results. The beauty and 
the symmetry achieved ought to bear the same relationship to this 
primary objective that they do in the engineer’s achievement. This 
implies then, a way, or ways, of selecting and arranging the mate- 
rial which is to form the sermon so that “each part fitly joined 
together” shall accomplish the purpose of preaching, and there- 
fore may be a thing of beauty, and its builder a “workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed.”’ 

Because the sermon is a more living thing than a bridge, and 
its production involves an art rather than mechanics, this analogy 
is not altogether adequate and must not be pressed too far. Yet 
it will serve. There is a craftsmanship of sermon building. The 
truth which we know must be “rightly divided,” and properly fitted 
together. There must be a starting point and ways of carrying 
on, and fine measurements by which the structure can be com- 
pleted. Since the sermon involves art more than mechanics its 
builder has more freedom in his work—and therefore a more diffi- 
cult task. 


THE PRE-PREPARATION OF THE SERMON 


Where shall he begin? Assuming that those fundamental 
qualities already discussed are possessed to their fullest possible 
degree, that the preacher “has taken heed unto himself and unto 
the flock,” has gamed a true perspective of his given message, and 
is prepared to speak with the authority of the ambassador—what 
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shall be the starting point in the building of the sermon? A sim- 
ilar question was once asked concerning the education of a gentle- 
man, when should it begin? The reply was, “Three generations 
before he is born.” The preparation of the sermon should begin 
long before its actual construction. 

To return for a moment to our figure of the bridge. There 
is a vast amount of preliminary work necessary before the work 
of building begins and the structure assumes shape. There is the 
builder’s dream, the preparing of the approach, razing old build- 
ings, laying strong foundations for an enduring anchorage, clear- 
ing the way for the new bridge. So the sermon begins in its build- 
er’s dream. And the sermon that is most likely to endure in the 
lives of its hearers and carry the heaviest traffic between those 
two all important points is the one whose actual construction has 
been preceded by the most diligent way clearing. 

The figure may be changed pertinently. You have no doubt 
seen a magician gather about him a small crowd of people who 
watch with intense interest as with a few passes of the hand he 
produces from an apparently empty flower pot a quickly develop- 
ing and fully blooming flower. Why are they so interested? Just 
because each person wishes he could produce flowers in exactly 
that way. Quick and easy results catch our interest, because deep 
down in our hearts there is a longing for them, as the prevalence 
of advertisements appealing to this desire indicates. But as every 
one knows, who has attempted to grow any plant, there is a law 
of growth upon which the horticulturist must wait. Jesus used 
this law to teach his disciples the lesson of patience: “‘first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.”’ So must author- 
ity in preaching come. It is the consequence of a patient, some- 
times discouraging, wait and cultivation. The sermon which 
achieves anything near the perfection of the plant must grow like 
the plant, “‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” “Fifty-two Suggested Sermons and Outlines,” “The Homi- 
letical Commentary with Copious Notes,” “Five Hundred Sermon 
Illustrations,” “An Anthology of the Best Religious Verse,” will 
not make an authoritative preacher, or the sermon that blesses and 
endures, any more than ten easy lessons will make one an accom- 
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plished musician or linguist. Mastery is the result of patient 
growth and sacrificial cultivation. 

When we consult our own experience after some years have 
given us perspective, we discern that the most satisfactory sermons 
we preach are those which have been gathering thoughts for 
months or even years. Every thoughtful preacher has the same 
experience. One thought comes. It is far from being a sermon. 
But it has in it the roots of a sermon. It may be a sentence sug- 
gested in one’s reading, a thought upon contemplating a picture or 
hearing a musical composition, or seeing a fact in nature, or more 
frequently a passage of Scripture with some new light flashing 
from it. The bare thought is committed to writing. Subcon- 
sciously the mind holds and revolves it. To attempt to produce a 
sermon from it at once might be ruinous. It lies there and waits. 
Another thought is added to it; an illuminating happening asso- 
ciates itself with it; a development or an application occurs. Then 
one day that thought begins to stir and move. That is the “trou- 
bling of the waters” which is the moment to put one’s self in. The 
preacher begins to chafe impatiently to get at that sermon. He 
must give it form and shape. He begins to write because he must 
write. That is the sermon. It is the Gospel for the day, whatever 
the pericope may be. 

To be sure, this is not always possible. Sundays succeed each 
other with breath taking rapidity. The demands of the pastoral 
office, conferences, engagements and intrusions consume one’s 
time. And often there is little opportunity for that “musing while 
the fire burns’—so essential to creative thinking. The sermon 
must be produced in a short while. But let the preacher beware 
lest he excuse himself too easily: “While thy servant was busy 
here and there lo he was gone,” busy with a hundred nameless 
things while the main thing is neglected! And although the pres- 
sure of extra demands becomes at times very great, he can to some 
extent control the use of his time. The practice of preparing pro- 
grams of preaching themes some time in advance is most helpful. 
Diligent reading, careful budgeting of the day and the week, the 
wise use of vacation periods will provide a goodly treasure, out of 
which he may in time set forth things both new and old. He may 
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have to be stern with himself and with others to protect this pre- 
cious opportunity. But protect it he must. Dr. J. H. Jowett, 
whose preaching greatly enriched the religious life of both Eng- 
land and America, spoke words of wise counsel to other preachers 
when he declared his own exacting attitude in this matter, “I am 
learning,” he said, “to resist almost every hour of the day the tre- 
mendous forces that would push me here and there. I do not know 
what time ministers spend here in their studies. They are evidently 
engaged in a hundred outside works. I am going to stand steadily 
against this pressure even at the cost of being misunderstood. I 
feel the preaching of the word of God is so incomparably my first 
work in New York.’* It 7s incomparably the preacher’s first 
work, and therefore deserves the most diligent way clearing. The 
preparation of the sermon ought to be more than half done before 
the first sentence is written. 


II 
PRELIMINARY DECISIONS AND METHODS 


There are certain decisions which must be made before the 
actual construction of the sermon begins. Shall the sermon be 
written, or prepared in outline with the form and material supplied 
as it is being delivered by the preacher? What shall be the type 
of sermon preached,—topical, textual, expository? 

Concerning the first of these questions, as concerning taste, 
there can be no disputation. Every preacher must determine for 
himself what method best suits his own habit of thought and 
expression, and pursue that method. There are men who would 
find themselves cramped and their style mechanical and artificial 
were they to be limited to the rule of writing the entire sermon. 
They read widely, think carefully, fill their minds with material 
well organized, are endowed with a certain facility of utterance, 
and thus fortified go into their pulpits to preach effectively as the 
bond of sympathy between the preacher and his hearers stimulates 
their fervor and eloquence. These men should never write their 
sermons. 


1 From an address delivered to a group of clergymen in New York City. 
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This advice, however, must be cautiously given and sparingly 
used. It can readily become the excuse for neglected preparation 
and shoddy preaching. The most disastrous experience of my 
early ministry was the discovery one busy week that I could preach 
a fairly fluent and acceptable sermon from sketchy notes hastily 
gathered. Only those exceptional men who have the will to pre- 
pare their unwritten sermons as carefully as though they were 
writing should employ this method. For no matter what native 
gifts of expression the preacher may have they can not atone for 
the absence of worthy, stimulating, well arranged thought. Yield- 
ing to the temptation which comes with the gift of eloquent expres- 
sion is too likely to produce pastors who fit Irving Cobb’s descrip- 
tion in “Judge Priest Stories” of Dabney Prentiss, representative 
of his district in Congress: “All were as one in agreeing that he 
had a magnificent delivery, but in this same connection it has been 


‘repeatedly pointed out that he so rarely had anything to deliver.” 


We learn to love the sound of our voices. It is true that practice 
makes words flow easily from our tongues, and under the spell of 
our own eloquence we produce words with little thought of the 
cargo they carry. 

Young preachers, especially, will do well to form the habit of 
writing sermons. It insures a prepared sermon, saves one from 
many follies, inaccuracies and extravagances of speech of which 
the extemporaneous speaker is often guilty, develops the habit of 
logical and progressive thought, gives opportunity to study and 
revise the prepared form and, what is very important to the congre- 
gation, is a guarantee of a stopping point. Because the preacher 
speaks from a pulpit where no one may contradict him, and to a 
congregation of people who are anxious to approve what he says 
is no reason for him to neglect the most painstaking preparation 
of the sermon possible. The congregation deserves that; but even 
more, the tremendous importance of the message itself demands 
it. And for all but an exceptional few, writing is the best assur- 
ance of it. 

Concerning the second of these decisions, also, there may 
be no fixed rule. There ought to be variety. The preacher should 
not permit himself to fall into a monotonous style or method, so 
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that the congregation may know in advance each week precisely 
how its food is to be served. A year’s ministry ought to include 
some of each variety of sermon with the expository greatly pre- 
dominating. 

Topical preaching is good for occasions, and as an occasional 
relief from a method that may become monotonous. But it is 
not the ideal of great preaching. It easily becomes show window 
preaching, and lends itself to the sensational appeal. The preacher 
needs to be constantly asking that question which was upon the 
lips of the Apostle Peter when he came to the home of Cornelius, 
“T ask you therefore to what intent have ye sent for me?” Is the 
preacher called to discuss topics, to conduct a forum, or to pro- 
claim the word of God? As a consistent practice, the topical 
sermon often results in a descent from the high and timeless 
themes which are the heart of the Christian gospel, to the discus- 
sion of those comparatively trivial and passing themes of the day 
which are soon forgotten. Reading the list of topics announced 
for discussion in the pulpits of any city, and marking those which 
from week to week may be depended upon to be topical, one can 
scarcely escape the conclusion that if there were no out of the way 
happenings day by day in the headlines of the newspapers, the 
preachers would be under severe stress for themes Sunday by 
Sunday. Preaching that is to endure ought to move on a higher 
level than the topical method usually insures. 

The textual sermon more nearly approaches the ideal, pro- 
vided the text is not merely a point of departure. If it is properly 
used, and the text adequately explained and fairly applied, if the 
truth that is proclaimed is the truth that is enshrined in the text, 
this method carries with it the authority of the word and is a valu- 
able means of impressing truth. It has the advantage of sum- 
marizing the truth in a compact sentence which is itself more likely 
to be remembered and is an aid in remembering the truth an- 
nounced. Care must be taken, however, that the truth deduced is 
that which belongs to the text, which may be fairly read out of it, 
and is not that which the predilections of the preacher have read 
into it. Textual preaching, to be true, must be in a sense exposi- 
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tory. It must have its foundation at least, in a correct exposition 
of the text. 

The preacher should not bring a theme to his Bible, then seek 
a suitable text upon which to hang it. Nor should his interpreta- 
tion of the passage be one that can be reached only by a “tour de 
force.’ An instance of the false treatment of the text came to 
my notice in the published sermons of a widely known and popular 
American preacher. He announced as his text the words from 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, “But when the first 
came... they murmured against the goodman of the house, saying, 
These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us,” and preached a sermon on the principle of toler- 
ance, declaring that the parable instructs us that those who are 
first and longest in the vineyard must not despise those who enter 
at a later hour. Many Roman Catholics, he pointed out, are 
inclined, because they were first in the vineyard, to belittle people 
of other groups who have come later. Older religious bodies are 
sometimes condescending toward younger ones. And the sermon 
was a plea to all groups to have tolerance for other and newer 
groups. The principle of tolerance is a worthy one and ought to 
be commended. But it cannot be legitimately deduced from this 
passage of Scripture. And such mishandling of the word must be 
guarded against in the textual sermon. The mere announcement 
of a text does not insure a textual sermon. That belongs to the 
treatment. And indeed it is quite possible for a sermon to be truly 
scriptural when no text is announced in the conventional fashion. 
The Scripture may permeate the whole message and be more 
truly and faithfully presented than in some sermons which follow 
the conventional procedure. 

If the preacher begins by assuming that the Scripture is the 
record of spiritual experience, and approaches to discover what is 
the experience which the writer has here recorded, then proposes 
to interpret that experience in the light of the Christian gospel and 
apply it to the life of man, he will find many gems with deep truths 
flashing from them, and capable of great illumination. One sen- 
tence sermons abound in the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. They invite the mind, the imagination and the spiritual 
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insight of the preacher to make them effective bearers of eternal 
truth to men. These two rules should guide the preacher: Let 
the text create the theme. Let the theme be a true presentation 
and application of the text. 

The ideal is not attained, however, if we rise no higher than 
the textual method. There is great need for more expository 
preaching today, not merely in the sense implied in a correct 
exposition of the shorter text, but in the examination, unfolding 
and application of longer passages of Scripture. Fragmentary 
treatment of the Bible has resulted in a woefully inadequate under- 
standing of its message, the propagation of many erroneous 
beliefs, and an essentially false approach to its interpretation. We 
do not find our way into the heart of its message when we merely 
select appropriate and inviting texts here and there. Men and 
women do not receive actual instruction in the Scriptures which 
are able to make them “complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.”’ Much of our preaching takes for granted an amount 
of familiarity with Scripture that simply does not exist, and the 
preaching therefore misses its mark. It could be made more 
effective by a patient setting forth of the meaning, the surrounding 
circumstances, the basic experience of great passages. Perhaps 
some projected sermons would be ruined by such an examination 
of the whole context, but these are the ones that had better not be 
preached, at least, not in association with that portion of Scripture. 

To be sure, expository preaching can be very dull and 
uninteresting. If it is merely the dissection of the chapter or 
paragraph under consideration, matching words in various writ- 
ings, finding support for certain doctrines, it does not become 
inspiring to the pew, nor is it really expository preaching. It does 
not need to be dull at all. And it does not need to be remote from 
the lives of those who hear the message. It can be made most 
vital. For in its ideal form it is an eager inquiry into the meaning 
of great passages which record the deep experiences of men to 
whom God was the Great Reality. It is the search to discover the 
whole truth of Scripture, its broad intent and revelation. It is 
the effort to lay hold upon that which is vital in the word. The 
preacher studies the passage from every possible viewpoint, history, 
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literature, doctrine, critical scholarship, and endeavors to appre- 
ciate all the elements which were involved in the making of that 
religious experience, the producing of that spiritual insight, out of 
which came this record. The word then lives for him. And he 
interprets it and applies it to the life which his hearers live in terms 
which touch their experience. 

This is expository preaching, and much of it is necessary to 
make the whole truth of Scripture the possession of men and 
women. If they are to “see truth steadily and see it whole,” they 
must have more than. fragments of the word as their portion. 
Woodrow Wilson rightly apprehended the approach to the mean- 
ing and value of Scripture when as President of the United States, 
he wrote this message to be placed in the Bibles presented to the 
soldiers of this country: 

“The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will read it and 
find this out for yourselves,—read not little snatches here and 
there, but long passages that will really be the road to the heart of 
it. You will find it full of real men and women, but also of things 
you have wondered about and been troubled about all your life as 
men have been always; and the more you read the more it will 
become plain to you what things are worth while and what are not; 
what things make men happy—loyalty, right dealings, speaking 
the truth, readiness to give every thing for what they think is duty, 
and most of all that they may have the real approval of Christ who 
gave everything for them.” 

Expository preaching magnifies the completeness of the reve- 
lation by focusing attention upon “long passages which prove to 
be the road to the heart” of the Bible’s message. It will save the 
preacher from that frantic searching of the pages of his Bible for 
a text for next Sunday’s sermon, or from reading with an eye out 
for a sermon suggestion. And it will instruct the congregation 
in the whole truth which is the word of God to man. 
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THE PREACHER’S STYLE 


After the preacher has determined these ‘questions, which are 
the most important his craftsmanship has to settle, his next task 
will be the development of style and treatment. This is the ambas- 
sador’s personal contribution to his given message. The message 
is not his own. His Sovereign has committed to him the truth 
he is to declare. But to the presentation of it he must bring all 
the charm of personality, the range of imagination, the depth of 
personal experience, the ripeness of intellectual gifts possible, that 
the old, old story may be ever new in its telling. On a walk 
recently I came upon a group of children who were apparently 
discussing some school problems. A boy, slightly older than the 
girls in the group, was saying with all the finality in the world: 
“Everybody knows there are only seven original themes.” The 
girls were profoundly impressed and had no answer. When he 
repeated his confident assertion as I came nearer, I was prompted 
to say, “What are the seven themes?” It wasn’t a kind thing to 
do, for the little girls had been greatly impressed, and now rather 
enjoyed his discomfiture as he floundered about for an answer, 
and finally said, “I don’t know what they are, but everyone knows 
there are only seven original themes.” Possibly the boy was right. 
There may not be a large number of distinct and original themes. 
Variety is created by style and treatment. It is the preacher’s 
task to hold these fundamental truths up, revolve them and exhibit 
them so that a variety of lights flash from them. By his style 
and arrangement he presents them so that they impress themselves 
in manifold ways, and unfold all their implications. The example 
of our Savior’s teaching in this respect is most illuminating. Con- 
sider his treatment of the theme “rewards” as an example. It was 
a subject which was prominently in the thoughts of his hearers. 
They were much concerned about rewards. Consequently his 
teaching dealt with the theme frequently. But there was infinite 
variety in his treatment of it. The Sermon on the Mount, “take 
heed that you do not your righteousness before men to be seen of 
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them, else ye have no reward with your Father in Heaven,” and 
then those vivid pictures of reward in relation to prayer, alms- 
giving and fasting; that is one treatment of the theme. The 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard has “rewards” as its 
theme. But how differently it is treated here, with what novel 
lights flashing from it. Again, in the parable of the Talents, and 
the picture of the Last Judgment, Jesus takes up the same theme, 
but with a freshness and variety in his treatment of it. The theme 
is repeated often, the style is always new. 

Great themes are susceptible of such variety of treatment. 
And the preacher ought to keep before him as his preaching ideal 
the really great themes of religion. The more his preaching 
deals with these, the more influence he will have upon the life of his 
age. Dr. Jowett in his Yale Lectures, The Preacher, His Life and 


Work, describes the influence of Dr. Dale, his predecessor at Carr’s 


Lane, and indicates the impact which a truly Christian preacher 
may make upon the political and social world—by magnifying the 
great central themes of Christianity: 

“T carry in my mind the memory of Dr. Dale, and the charac- 
ter of his life and ministry. Now Dale was an intimate friend 
and fellow-laborer of Gladstone, Bright and Chamberlain. He 
burned with passion for righteousness. He entered deeply into 
social, educational and political questions—Yes Dale was a great 
politician, but he was a greater preacher, and the themes of his 
pulpit were vaster and more fundamental than those he dealt with 
on the platform. Was ever a pulpit devoted to mightier themes 
than when Dale filled it? Turn to his book on “The Atonement’; 
every chapter went through his pulpit. Take his incomparable 
work on Ephesians: it was all preached in his pulpit. Or look at 
his maturest work, the great book on Christian Doctrine: every 
word of it was given to his people through the pulpit. ‘I hear that 
you are preaching doctrinal sermons to your people at Carr’s Lane,’ 
a fellow minister said to him one day: ‘they will not stand for it.’ 
‘They will have to stand for it,’ Dale replied, and throughout his 
long and noble ministry they not only stood it but welcomed it, and 
rejoiced in it, and were nourished for the splendid service which 
that Church always rendered to the cause of civil and religious 
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liberty. At the very time when he was foremost as a politician 
his pulpit was dealing with the awful yet glorious mysteries of 
redeeming grace. Dale’s home was not among the prophets, but 
among the Apostles and evangelists. He visited Isaiah, but he 
lived with Paul. Nay he dwelt in ‘heavenly places in Christ Jesus,’ 
and it was the glories of that lofty relationship, which he had ob- 
tained by grace, and at which he never ceased to wonder, that he 
sought to unveil, Sunday by Sunday to his waiting people. His 
pulpit was reserved for vital themes; he never allowed the calls of 
wider citizenship to snare him from his throne” (pp. 83 ff.). 
Preaching, to leave the impress of authority, must be marked 
by positiveness, positiveness not merely in delivery but much more 
in content. Apologetics has its place in the message of the 
preacher—but not apologizing. The problems that occupy the 
thoughts of men, and are hazards of their faith cannot be ignored. 
But the sermon should not leave men with more questions than it 
found them with. “If” is a very suitable title for Mr. Kipling’s 
poem, but it can never be the mood or conclusion of the sermon. 
The preacher’s style will to an extent grow out of his attitude 
toward his message. It is exceedingly important for him to be 
fully aware of the nature of that with which he is dealing in the act 
of common worship, of which the sermon is a part. St. Paul once 
asked Christian believers to remember that they were stewards of 
mysteries. Christian preachers, approaching the building of the 
sermon, will do well also to remember it. The fascination of the 
message both for themselves and their hearers arises in no small 
degree from their sense of wonder who are perpetually conscious 
that they are dealing with that which is profoundly mystery and 
so is capable of arousing the sense of wonder and awe. Theodore 
Watts Dunton, in his essay on the ““Renascence of Wonder,” dwells 
upon the two impulses of the human mind: “the impulse of accep- 
tance which takes unchallenged and for granted all the phenomena 
of the outer world; and the impulse to confront these phenomena 
with the eyes of inquiry and wonder.” “The impulse of wonder,” 
he continues, “becomes a creative power in literature and art. 
Elevation of thought and style demands the lowly, reverent mind.’” 


2 Trevor H. Davies, Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, pp. 13-14. 
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Every preacher who would introduce men to eternal truth 
must keep alive this “impulse to wonder” and deep surprise. He 
must create the very definite impression that he is dealing with 
that which transcends human thought, and not only merits, but 
commands, attention because it is a deep mystery. 

If the preacher takes on the color of his age, and supposes that 
he is preaching to demonstrate a proposition, as one who would 
write Q.E.D. under the result, he is very apt to miss the real power 
of his message, and his people will lose the meaning and value of 
their worship. For the sermon is an integral part of an entire act 
whose purpose is to bring souls into the presence of God. And it 
ought not “stick out” as a feature of a program. It should be so 
definitely a part of the whole worship that people do not say after 
the service, “What a wonderful sermon we had today,” but rather : 
““We have been in the divine presence—did not our hearts burn 
within us?’ Only men who are constantly reminding themselves 
that they are not demonstrators of theorems but “stewards of mys- 
teries” can accomplish this. 

The preacher then should enter upon the preparation of his 
sermon with this ideal before him, governed by this attitude, and 
fired by that passion for Christ which impelled John the Baptist 
to exclaim, ““He must increase, but I must decrease.” And every 
part of the sermon should be produced under the spell of that es- 
sential attitude, and constantly tested by it. 


IV 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SERMON 


The Introduction. The opening sentence of the sermon, no 
less than the manner of the preacher who delivers it, should reflect 
this sense of wonder and awe. It should therefore be constructed 
with greatest care. Some one has said that when the first sentence 
is written the sermon is more than half finished. That ought to be 
true. Most of us feel that it is true. The introduction of the ser- 
mon should be prepared with painstaking effort, and should sug- 
gest in well chosen sentences the truths which the preacher pro- 
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poses to set forth from the text. It may be a concise exposition 
of the meaning and the circumstances of writing of the text. It 
should not be too detailed or exhaustive, but should indicate clearly 
the progress from the text into the discussion which is to follow. 
And it should move forward. The remark is attributed to Henry 
Ward Beecher that a text is a small gate into a large field where 
one can wander about as he pleases, and most ministers spend all 
their time swinging on the gate. Let the introduction open the 
gate deliberately, positively, clearly. Sometimes this can be done 
admirably with a fitting story, which serves not only to catch the 
attention of the hearers, but to create a picture of the truth which 
is to be considered. Sometimes it may be done by suggesting ideas 
which an understanding of the text is meant to correct. It is best 
done by a simple explanation of the meaning of the passage, or 
interpretation of the experience which produced it, thus leading out 
naturally into the field which is the body of the sermon. 


The Body of the Sermon. Assuming now that the preacher’s 
materials are in hand for the construction of the sermon (and if 
they are not, no one can supply them), how shall he proceed? 
There has been a noticeable drift away from the method predom- 
inant some years ago, of indicating distinctly, and often mechani- 
cally, the divisions of the sermon, as Introduction, firstly, secondly, 
thirdly and conclusion. The result is much better. For while the 
announced firstlys, secondlys, and thirdlys served as pegs upon 
which the hearers could hang the thoughts of the sermon, they also 
served to make the transitions abrupt, and often introduced an ar- 
bitrary and artificial division of the word of truth. By all means 
the organization and progression of thought should be as orderly 
as the firstly, secondly, thirdly implied. But let the skeleton be con- 
cealed, and only the living, moving form appear. A flowing style, 
moving easily and smoothly from part to part of the sermon is 
more natural and convincing both for the preacher and the hearer. 

To acquire this one must realize the necessity for diligent ac- 
cumulation of material as well as patient working over, arrange- 
ment and rearrangement of the written form. The former has 
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been implied in almost all that has been said. But it needs to be 
emphasized. “Out of his treasures he sets forth things both new 
and old.” Too frequently the sermon gives the impression of no 
reserves. The preacher is like the runner who has given his all 
and barely crossed the finishing line. He has sufficient power to 
finish but has no margin of strength left. And however heroic 
that is in the athlete, it is not praiseworthy or effective in the 
preacher. That is a stirring ideal which is set before us in Dr. 
Weymouth’s translation of St. Paul’s familiar exhortation, “Stand 

. and having done all to stand.” Dr. Weymouth renders it: 
“That ye may remain victors on the field,” victors with a margin! 
This is an ideal not only for the moral and spiritual striving of 
men, but for the preacher’s effort as well. There should be such 
an abundant possession of truth, acquired by reading, meditating, 
interpreting experience, and communing with God, that the sermon 
can move smoothly forward and deliver its effect as well by what 
is held in reserve as by what is set forth. It should create the clear 
impression of margins not drawn upon. 

There must be a broad and deep accumulation of truth. The 
Scripture must be studied not merely as a reservior of texts, but 
that its whole truth may be the possession of the preacher, and 
that he may tread its highways as one who walks familiar paths 
and recognizes ancient landmarks. He should be at home in the 
Prophets and Poets, and Evangelists and Apostles—their messages 
the certain knowledge of his soul. He should also read widely 
in other fields and have a more than speaking acquaintance with 
the work of scholars in the realm of Biblical interpretation. All 
that scholarly research can bring him of light upon the message 
of the Book should be welcomed and passed under his review. 
Critical studies in the Old and New Testaments, and in the in- 
dividual books of each should furnish him with a body of knowl- 
edge about the Scripture, and indicate to him ways of unfolding 
its meaning. He need not adopt the newest theory but he should 
be familiar with what the schools of the interpreters have to offer. 
Sermonic literature also should be studied that the preacher may be 
instructed by other students of the word. And by diligent read- 
ing and the employment of his critical faculties and his powers of 
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observation, he will be laying by a store of knowledge which be- 
comes a part of his own self. 

One of the most impressive moments in preaching which I 
have experienced was in the Memorial Church of St. Paul in Over- 
brook one Sunday when Dr. Joseph Fort Newton was preaching 
before the Communion on the text, ““This is my body broken for 
you.” After a deeply devotional and spiritual meditation upon 
the meaning of the Sacrament, he dwelt upon the personal message 
in the Savior’s words, addressed first to men of different tempera- 
ment, moral and spiritual state, and to each one singly as though 
it were for him alone. Then the gifted preacher held that word 
up in its meaning to the congregation engaged there in the act of 
worship. “This is my body—my blood given for youw’—“for the 
preacher in the pulpit,” he said, “that I may preach nothing that 
I do not see, or feel.” Preaching should come from such an ac- 
cumulated store of truth, insight, understanding, and feeling, that 
the preacher need not preach anything save that which he sees and 
feels. 

Few preachers can hope to attain the heights of preaching 
power occupied by Phillips Brooks. But we may be inspired by his 
example. Those who listened to him gained an impression of his 
style which could best be described by the word “‘copiousness.” He 
felt so much, experienced so truly, saw so clearly the truth he ex- 
pounded that his hearers felt that here was an inexhaustible well. 
One of his admirers describes his preaching in this way: “He is 
like a colossal reservoir that seems full almost to bursting and well 
nigh unable to restrain what it contains. The parting of his lips 
seems like the bursting open of a safety valve by the seething 
thoughts and words behind, and out they rush so hot in their chase 
the one of the other, that at times they appear to be almost side 
by side. He simply pours, pours, pours—out—out—out. It seems 
as if he could not possibly say enough or begin to express what he 
has to utter. . . . Apparently the difficulty is not to find what to 
say but to use a tithe of the material that throngs and beats and 
surges to be let out. He gives the best he has. It is soul speaking 
to soul.’””* 7 


3 Newell Dunbar, Phillips Brooks—the Man, the Preacher, the Author, pp. 47-49. 
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The preacher who discerns the importance of “behind the 
preaching”’ is the one who most nearly attains the ideal. Let us 
not be Mother Hubbard preachers. 

Diligent accumulation of material needs to be seconded by 
painstaking arrangement. The preacher need not be bound by 
inflexible laws, but he should write the sermon in order that its 
colder written form may be studied without the enthusiasm of the 
spoken voice to camouflage its weaker parts, and then subjected to 
a rigid criticism, elimination and general polishing. This will 
likely reduce its bulk. Unnecessary words and sentences will dis- 
appear. The short word will replace the longer one. Many modi- 
fying words will be eliminated. Strong words will supplant weak 
ones. Involved sentences will be condensed. And this is as it 
should be. Every sentence that is included ought to represent two 
or more sentences that might have been included. The sermon will 
be long enough, and will be much stronger. Words that create 
the feeling of life, color, strength, activity, can be inserted in the 
place of those which are just—words. Overworked words, as 
“technique,” “area,” “wistful,” “challenge,” “patterned,” “inte- 
grate,” and each one can add a score, must be dealt with sternly. 
“Weasel words,” which Alexander Woolcot describes as words 
that serve to cross the speaker’s fingers, permitting him to talk big 
by leaving a way out, words which have the capacity to suck the 
yolk out of those next to them, must be captured and destroyed. 
The whole process of the sermon should be analyzed, its progres- 
sion of thought measured, its proportion studied, its fidelity to the 
goal of preaching tested, and the major or minor adjustments 
which are thus indicated should be made. 


Illustrations. Contributing to the art of the preacher and the 
construction of the sermon is the use of illustrations. This is of 
itself an art. There are sermons which find their way into the 
lives of their hearers by the story that was told, or the picture that 
was drawn. And there are sermons whose effectiveness was de- 
stroyed by the use of a forced, inappropriate illustration. The 
preachers to whom we look for example and instruction are usually 
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found to be masters in the art of illumining truth. They know 
what picture to introduce, they know when to introduce it, and they 
know when to withold their hand. One of the chief temptations 
of the preacher, knowing the liking of people for a picture or story, 
and admiring the pictorial effect in the sermon, is to use too many 
illustrations if he happens to have them available. The preacher’s 
art is manifested in his restraint possibly more than in his lavish- 
ness. 

There are sermons that give the impression of having been 
built around the illustration. The discriminating listener has the 
feeling that the preacher has found a likable story, and the sermon 
is written for the sake of the story. And there are sermons in 
which the well read listener can detect a movement toward an illus- 
tration which is soon to come, as though a builder were to force 
the joints and twist the materials to make place for a door or win- 
dow. The preacher has not a true perspective of that which is im- 
portant, but useful only in its true and relative place. 

Other sermons are manifestly thoughts presented and illu- 
minated by pictures. The illustrations are like windows properly 
placed to admit the light. Each part is “fitly joined together.” 
The illustrations seem inevitable. Fortunate the preacher who can 
store his memory with facts, incidents, pictures, literary refer- 
ences, which just naturally swim into his consciousness when the 
thought they will illumine is being presented. Then they are apt, 
and they truly illustrate. A card index system for keeping pro- 
spective illustrations has been found helpful; but it can, and often 
does result in the illustration being forced and mechanical, as when 
a subject is being discussed and the preacher turns to the proper 
index for the story listed under that subject, like a Congressman 
reaching for form letter number 3A in answer to your letter of 
protest on some proposed legislation—and often as apropos. It 
is far better if one can cultivate the practice of keeping pictures 
like faces stored in the memory so that the natural association of 
ideas brings them up at the proper time. Then they create the 
feeling that they are told because they could not help being told. 

Gathering illustrative material precedes skill in using it, and 
possibly I have inverted the order here. On the other hand we 
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may well be cautioned about the use of a power before we become 
too conscious of its possession. Where shall the preacher find his 
illustrations? Well, if they are not to be trite, not in a book of 
illustrations. The most effective illumination of truth is that 
which comes through the preacher’s own powers of observation 
and association. A well controlled imagination is a valuable aid to 
this art. Jesus drew his most telling pictures from the life of 
nature about him and from the lives of men. “This is what you 
see in life,” he seemed to say, “it instructs us in the way of God.” 
The modern preacher must sit at his feet and learn how to take 
the every day occurrences of life, the ways of nature, the activities 
of men, and from these lead men up to an understanding of the 
higher truths and ways of God. The best illustration in the New 
Testament of the possibility and nature of the future life is that 
in which St. Paul went to the life of nature for his picture in answer 
to the question, ‘““How are the dead raised and with what body do 
they come?” “That which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body 
that shall be, but a bare grain . . . but God giveth it a body even 
as it pleased him.” He is a stolid man who can not employ that 
figure to show the larger, more glorious life of the risen soul, as 
John Oxenham has done in his verse “Seeds.” 

The Bible itself is a most fruitful source of illustrative mate- 
rial, being the record of human experiences, and the story of the 
religious life. How can one better illustrate the principle of human 
co-operation with the divine than by the story of Gideon’s exploit 
and its watchword, ‘“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon’’? or 
the principle of vindictiveness than with the story of Samson’s 
prayer, “I pray thee O God, remember me and strengthen me this 
once that I may be avenged of mine enemies”? or the sin of racial 
narrowness than in the parable of Jonah? or the quality of courage 
than in Esther’s noble declaration, “If I perish, I perish”? or the 
relation of experience to faith than in Hosea’s story of the Prodigal 
wife? 

History, both sacred and secular, is a most fruitful source 
of authentic illustrative material, and the preacher will do well to 
be a student of the life of men and nations. Art, being one of the 
noblest forms of expression, offers priceless windows for the il- 
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lumination of sacred truth. One visit to a great gallery, or a group 
of books on the great artists and their works, will furnish the 
preacher with a precious store. Poetry, if it is not used merely to 
embellish the sermon and give the impression of a literary bent, is 
a valuable source of material which helps to make truth living and 
winsome. The drama and the novel will furnish the careful reader 
with telling materials which he may employ to make truth under- 
stood. 

One of the religious journals some years ago conducted a poll 
of the clergymen of this country to discover who were considered 
the twenty most widely known preachers. A group including such 
names as Charles E. Jefferson, H. E. Fosdick, Joseph Vance, W. 
P. Merrill, L. H. Hough, Joseph Fort Newton, William Sunday 
and others were designated. One might add to that list of great 
preachers the names of our modern popular novelists and drama- 
tists, such men as Eugene O’Neill, Theodore Dreiser, Philip Gibbs, 
A.S.M. Hutchinson; for these men are touching a wider audience 
than any of the preachers named. And the message that they are 
proclaiming is a part of religious truth. They profess to be real- 
ists, to depict life as itis. And though they do not all speak in the 
name of religion, and in some instances are hostile to organized 
religion—though their message is not couched in Scriptural lan- 
guage, they are as one in declaring the truth that “the wages of sin 
is death.” They do not all call it sin, but they portray with an 
emphasis that cannot be denied the forces that operate in actual 
life. Hutchinson’s—“This Fredom”; Gibbs’ “Age of Reason”; 
Dreiser’s “American Tragedy’; ONeill’s “Hairy Ape” and 
“Strange Interlude’ may rouse our anger as we read them. But 
they announce unmistakably the existence of laws which are a 
part of life, and of which the spokesmen of religion have sought 
to make men aware in the Law, the Prophets and the Gospel. 
They may know no redemption, but they know sin and its conse- 
quences. 

The preacher will find in these a great store of truth arrest- 
ingly presented, and though he may take violent exception to many 
of the authors’ positions, he will be better equipped by a familiarity 
with what they are really saying to interpret those great truths of 
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life with which he has to deal. His reading ought to include a 
wider field than those works which are sympathetic to the Chris- 
tian faith. He should read these works not merely as mines of 
illustrations, that is with an eye out for illuminating happenings, 
but to widen his acquaintance, broaden his horizons, increase his 
contacts and fill his mind. When he does so read, not seeking 
illustrations, out from the pages will come trooping a goodly com- 
pany of living and arresting figures to add warmth, light and vital- 
ity to his sermons. 

After the preacher has roamed the fields of art, literature, 
drama, daily life and the Scriptures, and gathered his store, to 
which he must be constantly adding, then he must employ a wise 
discrimination and a sense of appropriateness in building all this 
into the structure of the sermon. Too many illustrations weaken 
rather than strengthen. Trite illustrations, overworked pictures, 
unnatural allusions, are ineffective. An apt picture, properly 
placed, not too elaborately presented, will accomplish much in mak- 
ing truth intelligible and translating it into terms of the lives of 
those to whom it is addressed. 


The Conclusion. We may return to our figure of the bridge 
for a final thought in the construction of the sermon. Many of 
our hearers will testify that there is a portion of the sermon to 
which insufficient attention is given—the conclusion. The bridge 
joins two points. It is firmly anchored at either end. And the 
preacher is no true pontifex whose structure fails in that respect. 
Many a sermon has begun well, continued promisingly and ended 
in a more or less animated suspension. The conclusion is no less 
important than the introduction, and ought to be as carefully pre- 
pared. In it the preacher should anchor in the lives of his hearers 
that truth which began at the other terminus—God. It should 
deliver its effect unmistakably. Somewhere I read of a man who 
added to the prayers of confession in the church the sentence, “O 
God, I mean me.” The conclusion of the sermon ought to produce 
such a result in the life of the individual. We have a record of 
only one sermon by Christ, dignified by that title. That sermon 
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preaches to preachers. Enough great truths were declared any- 
where in its body to justify its preaching. But Jesus was not satis- 
fied. He anchored it in human lives with a conclusion that shows 
us unmistakably what is the terminus of the sermon: “Whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them.” Turn your 
minds away from truths declared, to the lives in which they are 
to lodge. “This truth means you, what will you do about it?” 


V 


THE DELIVERY OF THE SERMON 


The sermon should be delivered with the conclusion and this 
end in view. Each preacher must determine for himself the mode 
of delivery. The sermon that is read is better than the unpre- 
pared sermon freely delivered. A carefully prepared sermon with 
no manuscript between the preacher and the hearer is better still, 
written, yet delivered as though it were not. The sermon will be 
more effective if it is delivered with restraint, naturalness and 
dignity. A congregation swiftly appraises the shallowness which 
becomes more vehement as the thought itself becomes less cogent. 
Let the preacher shun the tricks of the pulpiteer, as he would shun 
the devil, and let him employ none of those devices which turn the 
spotlight upon himself and away from the truth; but, avoiding 
detracting mannerisms, let him use an elevated, conversational 
tone characterized by manifest earnestness and sincerity, to con- 
vey to others the truth which he knows. 

The best speakers in the British Parliament seldom raise their 
voices above a natural, earnest tone. They emphasize important 
sentences often by lowering their voices. And they depend upon 
the merit of what they have to say to carry its effect, rather than 
upon the vehemence with which they say it. The American pulpit 
can learn something valuable from this practice. Indeed, observa- 
tion convinces us that our preachers have been studying it. Listen 
to Buttrick, Sockman, Newton, Kirk, Sullivan and those masters 
of the art of preaching, and you are impressed not by what we 
formerly called the eloquence of the orator, but by the naturalness 
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and sincerity of the preacher. You feel that he is restrained be- 
cause his message is important enough that he can afford to be re- 
strained. Poise comes from the consciousness of reserves stored 
up and available for delivery. In general this word may be said 
about the delivery of the sermon: assuming that the preacher 
knows the fundamentals of speaking, if he is well supplied with 
material, possessed by truth which is his own, and turns his 
thoughts away from himself and the impression he is making, to 
the truth and to the congregation, in whose hearts this truth must 
be lodged, he will develop an acceptable style in speaking. 

Every sermon should be prepared and delivered with two ques- 
tions before the preacher. One concerns himself. Dr. Floyd 
Tomkins, greatly beloved preacher of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, used to tell of a friend who kept a large 
card above his desk with these words staring at him from it, “Have 
You?” Before you take a great duty into the pulpit to lay it upon 
the hearts of others, before you speak of the “awful but glorious 
mysteries of redeeming grace,” before you ask men to know God 
and those verities which are the heart of religion, test your life 
by that question: ‘“These things that you are asking others to feel, 
to see, to know, to do—Have You?” 

The other question concerns the message. The preacher 
should ask over and over again, “What is the purpose of the ser- 
mon?’ “It hath pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe.” Every sermon may not accomplish its 
purpose, but its preparation and delivery must keep the purpose 
always in view. 

There is a picture of New Testament preaching which might 
well share the space before the preacher’s desk with the question— 
“Have You?” It is that scene in the Book of Acts which depicts 
the preaching of Philip. The Ethiopian eunuch, an inquiring soul, 
putting himself in the way of receiving the truth of God, searched 
the Scriptures, but his understanding was clouded. The Spirit 
of God guided Philip to that seeking soul. “Understandest thou 
what thou readest?” And then that apostle so divided the word of 
truth that the servant of the queen was not only informed, but 
moved. “Behold here is water, what doth hinder me to be bap- 
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tized?” The presentation of truth, the explanation of the word, 
anchored the truth in a life. It issued in experience and decision. 

This is the ideal of preaching. The ideal may be far beyond 
us. What ideal is not? But it should never.cease to draw us on, 
as, forgetting the things which are behind and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, we press on toward the goal of the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus. And discipling our- 
selves for this endeavor we shall find ourselves instruments in 
the hands of God by whose foolishness of preaching some shall 
be saved. 


THE BIBLICAL BACKGROUND OF THE SEVENTH 
ARTICLE OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION* 


M. REU 
Dubuque, Iowa 


pee esteemed faculty of your Seminary has honored me with 

the request to deliver the Holman Lecture on the Augsburg 
Confession. The choice of the article was left to me; and I have 
selected as the subject of my lecture Article Seven which treats of 
the church. In our day when the true nature of the church is 
completely forgotten not only by forces such as those now active 
in Germany, but also by representative men within the modern 
church in our own country a discussion of this article seemed to me 
particularly timely. 

The time normally allotted to a lecture, however, does not 
permit me to treat all the aspects of this article. I have therefore 
decided to limit my remarks to the true essence or nature of the 
church and even on this point to confine myself to a treatment of 
the biblical background of this part of the article. 

Of what does Article Seven treat? One answer is: of the 
attributes of the church. True, it does name some of the church’s 
attributes. Another familiar answer is: it treats of the true nature 
and essence of the church. And this is likewise true: Article 
Seven does offer a most carefully worded and exact definition of 
the church. And yet, if we consider this article in the light of 
history, as we are in duty bound to do, then both answers must be 
regarded as wrong. 

The question concerning the true nature of the church was 
indeed one of the burning issues during the Reformation, especially 
at the time of the Diet of Augsburg. But the real issue with 
which this question was linked was the question concerning the 
unity of the church. 


1 The fifth lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 8, 1935. For the English transla- 
tion of Art. VII see H. E. Jacobs, The Book of Concord (Philadelphia, 1911), p. 39. 
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The Lutheran group within the historical church had been 
accused of disrupting the unity of the church; and the question to 
be decided at Augsburg was just this: Were the Lutherans to 
continue to be acknowledged as a part of the, church universal or 
were they to be condemned as having disrupted the unity of the one, 
holy Christian church on earth. The Lutherans were aware of the 
accusations of their opponents, and here in the seventh article 
of their confession they presented their answer and defense. As 
was already done in Luther’s Short Confession, in the Schwabach 
and Marburg and Torgau Articles, so they declare here: “We too 
know of only one holy Christian church.” 

“But,” they add, “whether we are still a part of this church 
can be rightly answered only on the basis of a correct answer to 
the question, ‘What is the true nature of the church?’ If the 
church really is, as Prierias had defined it in 1518, ‘the sum total 
of those who are within the bounds of the Roman hierarchy at the 
head of which stands the pope and who are, even though ever so 
slightly, familiar with the church’s confession of faith and give 
assent to it and recognize the authority of the various representa- 
tives of the hierarchy, then the Lutherans have disrupted the unity 
of the church and are cut off from the body of Christ. If how- 
ever, the church according to its essential nature is the sum total 
of all those who truly believe in Christ as their Saviour, then the 
Lutherans have not disrupted the unity of the church and are still 
to be recognized as an integral part of it as living members of the 
church of Christ.’ This is the reason why in the seventh article 
they not only declare, “Also we teach that one holy Christian 
church is to continue forever,” but also add, ‘“The church is the 
congregation of all believers in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments rightly administered.” 


THE TRUE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


Since then the question of the unity of the church is insepa- 
rably connected with that of its true nature, and since the Scrip- 
tures alone can correctly define this essential nature of the church, 
I shall try to show what according to Scriptures is the true nature 
and essence of the church, or to be more exact, what is the true 
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nature of the kingdom of God? For the term kingdom of God is 
identical with that of church, not in all its aspects, it is true, but in 
so far as it is established and realized between Pentecost and 
Christ’s return. | 

According to the Scriptures the idea of the kingdom of God 
goes back as far as eternity. Before time began God had deter- 
mined to found a kingdom in which he himself would reign as king. 
Indirectly we may infer this from the fact that from eternity God 
planned to save not only the individual but also to found a com- 
munion of saints, a holy company of men who would dwell in 
blessed fellowship with him. And directly we find this expressed 
in the words of Jesus, Matt. 25:34, where he speaks of the king- 
dom prepared for the blessed from the foundation of the world— 
prepared, of course, not as yet in reality, but in God’s eternal plans. 

The first instance where we see God’s eternal plans of a king- 
dom realized was at Mount Sinai where after having miraculously 
brought the descendants of Jacob out of Egypt he united them into 
anation. Also the term “kingdom” is here used for the first time. 
According to Exodus 19:6 God had chosen Israel that they might 
be unto him “a kingdom of priests (mamleketh kohanim).” Israel 
was intended to be a kingdom composed entirely of priests and 
ruled directly by God himself. Since God is the creator of the 
world he is also its rightful ruler and king and governs all the 
nations in accordance with his will (Ps. 29:10; 103:19-22; 
145:10-13). Though nations and kings may imagine that they 
are ruling themselves to their own glory and with Pharaoh dare to 
say, “Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice?” in God’s 
hands they are as clay in the hands of a potter; in the final analysis 
they must do his will. He directs the thoughts of men and carries 
out his plans in spite of all they may do to oppose him. But with 
Israel God enters into a special relation. As he had chosen Israel 
from all the peoples of the earth to be as his firstborn son (Ex. 
4:22), so he also determined to set Israel apart from all the king- 
doms of the earth as his own kingdom in which he himself would 
reign as king. 

And just here where the idea of the kingdom of God first takes 
form we find demonstrated for the first time the four essential, 
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characteristic features of the kingdom of God, features that can 
be clearly discerned in every stage of its development. 

1. The first characteristic feature is this: Israel became the 
kingdom of God not by a decision or effort of its own, but by an 
act of God’s grace. The experience of Moses shows how little the 
strength and ingenuity of man was able to accomplish to deliver 
Israel out of Egypt. It was only after God intervened (in accord- 
ance with his new name “Yahweh” which means “He intervenes”), 
only after he took a hand in the fight and vanquished the world- 
power of Pharaoh that Israel was delivered out of bondage and 
made God’s own people fit to be a kingdom in which God himself 
would reign as king. So it was God himself who by an act of 
grace first called his kingdom into being. 

2. Then there is a second feature that characterizes the king- 
dom of God. He who reads the Book of Exodus with care will 
recognize it. As it begins with the account of Israel’s deliverance 
from Egypt (chs. 1-15), so it ends with an account of the building 
of the tabernacle and of God’s entrance into it (chs. 24-40). Thus 
Exodus shows God’s purpose in the work that he began when he 
delivered Israel out of Egypt: the indwelling of God in Israel. 
And this is the second feature of the kingdom in the Old Testa- 
ment. While God permitted all other nations to go ways of their 
own choosing and a deep gulf came to be fixed between him and 
them, it pleased him in his grace to enter into such intimate com- 
munion with Israel as to dwell in their midst as their Lord and 
King. 

3. If God founded this kingdom, if he dwells within it as 
King, then it follows that he wants his subjects to recognize and 
obey no other authority but his own. God’s will as the sole author- 
ity—that is the third characteristic feature of God’s kingdom. As 
often as we read the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy—which according to Jesus and St. Paul are also 
part of the inspired Word of God—we are filled with wonder when 
we see how every sphere of living is somehow regulated by a com- 
mandment. Here we find moral precepts enjoining the right 
attitude of the heart, civil statutes, criminal laws, ordinances gov- 
erning divine worship, police regulations and injunctions govern- 
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ing details of domestic life. All these laws are eloquent testi- 
monies to the fact that the sole authority in God’s kingdom shall be 
his own will and command. Every detail of living from center to 
periphery is here determined by the right relation to God him- 
self as the governing principle. And this feature distinguishes 
Mosaic law from all other legislative codes that antedate the 
Christian era. 

4. A fourth feature of God’s kingdom, one that even though 
it was revealed only gradually, may also be recognized already 
here at Sinai is this: The work and mission of the subjects of the 
kingdom is to serve as bearers of light and messengers of salvation 
to other nations and to bring them into the kingdom of God. In 
Numbers 14:21, for instance, God solemnly declares that all the 
earth shall be filled with his glory, that is, that all men shall own 
him as Lord and King. According to the context, of course, the 
passage describes prophetically the effect of God’s judgment upon 
the gentiles and not Israel’s missionary activity. But another 
passage (Ex. 19:5) states that all members of God’s kingdom shall 
be priests. And one of the functions of the priesthood was to 
proclaim God’s saving will. 

To sum up: In the very beginning, as it first took form on 
earth, the kingdom of God was created by an act of God, a victory 
over his enemies by which he delivered unto himself a people in 
whose midst he himself dwelt from then on as Lord and King and 
among whom every detail of living was to be governed solely by 
God’s will and command, and whose mission was to be to bring 
other nations into God’s kingdom and teach them to own him as 
their King. 


THE SPIRITUALIZATION OF THE KINGDOM BY THE PROPHETS 


It might seem as if God’s plans in establishing his kingdom on 
earth actually aimed at nothing more than the founding of a the- 
ocracy, that is, an earthly kingdom in which he himself would reign 
as king. This impression is strengthened when we recall that it 
was by purely external acts that men became and remained mem- 
bers of this kingdom. Man entered by circumcision, a mere cut 
into the flesh and whenever he was in danger of being cast out on 
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account of his transgressions of the law, he secured his member- 
ship anew by means of bodily washings and animal sacrifices. Cer- 
tainly, even the books of Moses know of an inward, moral, relig- 
ious relation to God, and especially Deuteronomy repeatedly 
stresses the duty of love to God; but the fact remains that to secure 
and retain membership in Israel and thus in the kingdom of God, 
the outward performance of external rites and ceremonies was 
sufficient. 

Israel’s view of the kingdom of God as an earthly kingdom 
was further strengthened later when the Old Testament form of 
the kingdom found its most tangible realization under David and 
Solomon; for at that time it even had an earthly, visible king and 
in its whole organization had come to resemble largely the other 
kingdoms of the world. True, God himself had ordained David 
to serve as the visible representative of the invisible God. In 
David God himself ruled Israel, and David’s kingdom was God’s 
kingdom. (See especially Ps. 2.) But we need not be surprised 
that now, more than ever, many devout souls in Israel identified 
membership in God’s kingdom with membership in this outward, 
visible kingdom of David and Solomon, and that they interpreted 
the prophecy which since Moses had been repeated with increasing 
emphasis: the kingdom of God shall be extended over the gentiles 
as foretelling that the gentile nations also would be ruled by Israel 
and be forced to recognize Israel’s God as King. (See Ps. 2; 110; 
also Ps. 18:51; 1 Chron. 28:5; and 2 Chron. 13:8.) That by this 
time the vision of the kingdom as it was described by the prophets 
inspired by the Holy Ghost contained a number of features that 
could hardly be realized in a kingdom limited to earthly proportions 
seems never to have been fully and consciously realized by the peo- 
ple of Israel. 

In the centuries after David and Solomon, however, the whole 
view of the kingdom of God became more spiritual. As in Israel, 
and even in Judah the kings themselves and wide sections of the 
people deserted the true God and followed after the gods of the 
heathen, believers came to see that the kingdom of God and this 
visible people of Israel could not possibly be identical and that the 
true kingdom was still hidden in the womb of the future and could 
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not be expected to appear until the “latter days.” The Spirit of God 
also moved the prophets in Israel to speak of the coming kingdom 
less in terms of its outward appearance and more and more of its 
inward, spiritual nature. As their prophetic vision of “David’s 
Son,” who in the latter days was expected to establish God’s king- 
dom in its true form gradually (especially in the Books of Isaiah 
and Micah), merged from mere human into divine proportions, so 
likewise their vision of the kingdom of David’s Son became more 
and more spiritual. Israel’s vision of the kingdom grew gradually 
clearer as a divinely ordained state in which only they could enter 
who wait on Yahweh in faith, actually do his will and gladly place 
themselves under the authority of his commandments as the law 
of the kingdom. 

The founding of a kingdom like this required the visitation 
of God’s judgment upon Israel, its redemption from sin and guilt, 
and the outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the people. All the visi- 
ble props of this kingdom of God in Israel first had to be broken 
and Israel had to learn to put its trust in the invisible God as the 
God of its salvation, as its Lord and King. Not merely by a 
development from within, not merely by outward growth through 
the conquest of heathen nations, not merely by the gradual sup- 
pression of at least the worst manifestations of sin among the 
wicked could the kingdom in its existing form grow into the king- 
dom of God as the prophets foresaw it; but by the visitation of 
God’s judgment upon the present kingdom, by its destruction, by a 
renewed intervention of his might and grace Yahweh himself was 
to create the new kingdom just as he himself had created the old. 
When once this new kingdom which was to be composed of those 
who despite the judgments of Yahweh clung to him and looked to 
him alone for salvation, this “remnant” in Israel should be estab- 
lished, then they would bring the good news of salvation to other 
nations; and there, too, faith in Yahweh would be kindled in men’s 
hearts. Yes, the glory of God in this new Israel would renew 
even this natural life in paradisaic glory, overcome and remove all 
the traces of destruction which sin brought into God’s creation. 
(See especially Isa. 2 and 35.) 

We see then that the first characteristic feature of God’s king- 
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dom has not disappeared, nor the second, third or fourth. God 
never revokes his plans. These characteristics require a new, 
deeper, more spiritual meaning. They no longer tell ey of its 
outward appearance, but especially of God’s reign in men’s hearts. 
True, “Leiblichkeit ist das Ende der Wege Gottes !” God’s kingdom 
is to be a kingdom of visible, tangible glory, but not until the end, 
not until judgment has been visited upon this visible world. 


THE VISION OF THE KINGDOM IN JEREMIAH AND DANIEL 


While this changed view of the kingdom is found in the writ- 
ings of the prophets before the exile, it finds its fullest expression 
in those of the prophets following the exile. The nation of 
Israel had been destroyed and the people languished in the captivity 
of Babylon, a world power hostile to Yahweh. How was it ever 
to be restored as the kingdom of God? From the prophecies that 
deal with this question I shall select those of Daniel and Jeremiah. 
In explaining the meaning of the statue that Nebuchadnezzar 
saw in a dream, Daniel declares that the last word will be spoken 
not by some world power but by Yahweh. He says: “In the days 
of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed. . . it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever” (Dan. 2:44). And the 
peoeple who make up this kingdom shall be none other than Israel 
(Dan 7715, 18.22.27). 

Even if the victory of Babylon over Israel has not brought 
God’s plans for a kingdom to naught, even if Israel now is and for 
centuries will remain crushed under the heel of a world power 
hostile to Yahweh, Yahweh himself will yet set up in Israel a king- 
dom that shall abide forever. As this kingdom when it first took 
form in Israel was the result not of man’s effort but of God’s, so 
likewise this new and abiding form of the kingdom will not be the 
work of men but the gift and creation of God. The powers that 
rule on earth are hostile to God and militate against everything 
divine. How could the kingdom of God come from among them? 
First these world powers will have to be destroyed by God before 
he will be able to set up his kingdom which will abide forever. 

As for Jeremiah, soon after the Jews were led away into the 
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Babylonian captivity he began to prophesy concerning the spiritual 
nature of this coming kingdom. He does not, it is true, use the 
term “kingdom” (31:31ff.); he speaks instead of the new “cove- 
nant” which Yahweh will make with the house of Israel and of 
Judah. But according to Old Testament usage, “covenant” 
always stands for the new order which God establishes in his 
relation to men, and hence is closely related to the term “kingdom.” 
The distinctive features of this new covenant or kingdom, so far 
as its spiritual nature is concerned shall be 1) Forgiveness of sin 
by God’s grace. This is the basic feature of the new covenant or 
kingdom. It is the gift from heaven by which it is originally 
established and the foundation which sustains throughout its 
existence. 2) Communion of God with men. “I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” God wants to give himself 
wholly to men, not to a few chosen ones only, such as Moses, David 
or Isaiah in their day; but all his people shall know him, that is 
dwell in fellowship with him. 3)The law of God enjoined on the 
members of the new covenant shall be written not merely on tables 
of stone, but into their very hearts; it shall become part and parcel 
of their own will, and obedience to it the unconsious, spontaneous 
expression of the deepest desires of their hearts. 

We see then that the very features that characterized the king- 
dom as it first took from under Moses and David characterize it 
still. But how much more pregnant with meaning, how much 
more spiritual they have become! The kingdom of God is indeed a 
people that God himself creates; but his act of creation does not 
consist in deliverance out of bodily oppression, but in redemption 
from sin and guilt. Forgiveness of sin shall be the basis, the sus- 
taining source for the life of the members of God’s kingdom, their 
lasting treasure. Also the indwelling of God in the midst of the 
people shall be one of the features of this new kingdom; but this 
indwelling shall not be restricted to a fixed place or sanctuary, so 
that men can find and enter into communion with him only there. 
All members of God’s kingdom everywhere shall be able to enter 
into communion with him and more and more learn to know him as 
he is. Nor is the third feature of God’s kingdom to be absent. 
The whole life of its members shall be governed by the will of God 
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their King, and that not merely in outward submission to him as to 
a soverign ruler who must be obeyed because he is able to enforce 
obedience, but with a wholehearted approval of his will in glad and 
willing obedience. And although Jeremiah in the passage quoted 
does not mention the fourth feature of the kingdom, it will not be 
missing. He foretells that they whose voice shall bring the glad 
tidings of salvation to all who have not as yet heard it shall go forth 
from Jerusalem into all lands. 


THE KINGDOM IN THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


This then is the promise concerning the kingdom of God. 
What of its fulfillment? Daniel’s prophecy that the God of heaven 
shall break in pieces and consume the world powers that oppose 
him and shall set up his kingdom which shall never be destroyed 
lived on in the memories of the succeeding centuries. In the days 
of our Lord its fulfillment was the universal hope in Israel. The 
term “kingdom of heaven’ was familiar to almost every Jew and 
there were many who waited for the coming of this kingdom with 
fervent longing. The oppression of the Romans, the bloody 
cruelty of King Herod, the census and a number of other factors 
all tended to intensify this longing. We find it among the scribes 
and Pharisees, the common people and the quiet in the land. To 
all of them the question: ““When cometh the kingdom of heaven?” 
or “the kingdom of God?” meant: ‘When shall we be free from 
Roman oppression? When will Jerusalem be the center of the 
world, and our nation the people who will rule the world?” Thus 
the meaning of Daniel’s prophecy had been reduced to this-worldly 
dimensions, and Jeremiah’s promise all but emptied of its deeper 
meaning. 

Only the quiet in the land seemed to realize that without for- 
giveness they could have no part in it and that they needed to be 
renewed in their hearts if they ever were to serve God in holiness 
and righteousness. The song of Zacharias plainly indicates that. 
But the rest of the Jewish people did not realize that they had need 
of a communion with God more perfect than that which they en- 
joyed in the temple; and their obedience never advanced beyond 
outward submission to the letter of the law. Therefore they 
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pointed to the fact with pride that they compassed the sea and land 
to persuade men to turn from their polytheism to monotheism and 
to begin to obey the letter of the Mosaic law. This outward con- 
version they even called taking upon oneself the yoke of the king- 
dom of heaven. Much as they emphasized their conviction that 
the coming of the kingdom was a miracle that God alone could 
accomplish, they nevertheless cherished the notion that they were 
meriting this coveted boon. Were they not the descendants of 
Abraham (Matt. 3:9)? Had not the kingdom been promised to 
Israel? Were they not therefore entitled to enter the kingdom of 
God and to share in its blessings? 

This perverted view of the Jews concerning the kingdom of 
God and the notion that they themselves had merited its coming 
were the reasons why God, when, in the fullness of time, he pre- 
pared to establish his promised kingdom, first sent John the Baptist 
to call men to repentance. John began his ministry by reminding his 
hearers of Israel’s hope in the coming of the kingdom. He said 
in substance, “Yes, the time is at hand when God will fulfill his 
promise; the kingdom of heaven is near at hand. He by whom 
God will establish it is already in your midst. But he will bring you 
judgment and not salvation unless you repent, unless you change 
your minds by turning them from earthly to heavenly things, from 
notions of merit to a deep realization that you are poor, lost sin- 
ners and that nothing but the grace of God affords you forgiveness 
of sin, and secures you a place in the kingdom of God which now is 
at hand.” 


THE KINGDOM IN THE PREACHING OF JESUS 


Jesus likewise begins his public ministry with a reference to 
the term “kingdom of God” so familiar to his hearers. Matthew 
as well as Mark sums up Jesus’ message in his great Galilean min- 
istry in the words: “The time has now come, God’s kingdom is 
near at hand!” (Mk. 1:15; Matt. 4:12-17), and Luke’s account 
(4:14-15) agrees with them in substance even if he does not use 
the term kingdom of God. All the great and glorious things that 
the old Testament prophecy foretold concerning the latter days, the 
new age, the time of God’s reign on earth as king, all the blessings 
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which the Old Testament history of salvation anticipated and dimly 
foreshadowed in types and symbols are now at hand. 

Luke’s record of the Saviour’s sermon in the synagogue at 
Nazareth in which every expression should be understood in the 
fullest sense of the words, gives us a faint idea of the rich and 
glorious content of the good news which Jesus brought to men in 
his prophetic ministry concerning the kingdom. In substance it 
was this: “The time is at hand when the good tidings shall be 
preached to the poor, when healing shall be given to the broken- 
hearted, liberty to the captives, sight to the blind, opening of the 
prison to them that are bound, when, in short, all the consequences 
of sin, the physical as well as the spiritual, those inflicted upon the 
body as well as those inflicted on the soul, the temporal as well as 
the eternal shall be done away, when the blessed life in Paradise 
shall again be restored, when men will live in communion with 
God in perfect obedience to him as their Lord and King, when the 
hearts of men shall be cleansed and gloriously renewed in God’s 
image and when the glory within will shine through and trans- 
figure also the body, cleansing it of its ills and blemishes, when 
the whole physical universe shall be glorified. 

Sometimes Jesus spoke of the kingdom in the abstract, in the 
sense of the Hebrew Melukah, as the condition in which God is 
recognized and obeyed as King (Matt. 6:10; 4:17; 16:28; Lk. 
17:20). At other times he used the term in the concrete, in the 
sense of the Hebrew Mamlakah (Matt. 5:20; 7:21; 12:25; Jn. 
3:5), as the designation for the people over whom God rules as 
King. From Luke 4 we learn that in his prophetic ministry Jesus 
also pointed to himself as the one who will bring this new era of 
blessedness. No wonder that this message in the eyes of Israel con- 
sisted of “gracious words” and that the people followed him in 
great crowds, especially since he by miracles gave proof that he had 
the power to bring about this age of blessedness, to deliver men 
from sin and all its consequences, from death and the power of the 
devil, and to renew this physical universe. 

When we examine the Gospels more closely we find—and this 
is significant—that Jesus, either from the beginning of his minis- 
try or during the course of it, saw what in the Old Testament 
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appears as a unified picture of the future kingdom actually sep- 
arated into two great periods of the kingdom’s coming. He regards 
the kingdom of God in the abstract as well as in the concrete, as a 
reign which in his Person and work are present on earth, and also 
as a reign that he himself has yet to establish when at some time 
in the future he shall come again. 

This distinction may be seen most clearly in Luke 17 :20-37, 
a passage that treats expressly of the coming of God’s kingdom. 
The Pharisees had asked Jesus when the kingdom of God, the 
blessed age of God’s reign on earth should come. What they 
meant to say was: “By what events in history and by what phe- 
nomena in nature may we recognize the coming of God’s reign? 
Jesus’ answer was: “The kingdom of God is not coming so that 
an observer can recognize it by some visible sign, like a storm, or 
spring; no one will be able to say: ‘Here it is’ or “There it is,’ for 
the kingdom of God, the reign of God is now in your midst 
(év70¢ byav).” 

Jesus wants the Pharisees to understand that merely to be on 
the lookout for visible signs of the coming of the kingdom of God 
is of little value; what is important is that you recognize the fact 
that the kingdom of God is even now present in your midst in Me. 
God’s kingdom is not merely a reign that will be established some 
time in the future; it is also a reign that is already established here 
and now. Only after having made this point clear in his conver- 
sation with the Pharisees does Jesus turn to his disciples and tell 
them of the reign of God that is yet to come in the future. Its 
coming will be sudden. It will be accompanied by the judgment 
which will forever separate many who in this life were very close 
and dear to one another. Jesus could not have said more plainly 
that we must distinguish between a present, or preliminary, and a 
future, or final fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecies con- 
cerning the coming of the kingdom of God. 


THE CHURCH AS THE PRESENT FORM OF THE KINGDOM 


Of the preliminary fulfillment, that is the kingdom in its 
present form, Jesus speaks much and often, especially in the para- 
bles which he frequently introduces with the words, “The king- 
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dom of heaven in like unto.” If we examine all the statements of 
Jesus—for the sake of brevity we might at once include the words 
of St. Paul on the same subject—we again find emphasized the first 
characteristic feature to which we have called attention: God him- 
self sets up this kingdom. Hecreatesit. It is not man who estab- 
lishes it by efforts of his own. 

This is the immediate sense of the Lord’s great testimony 
before Pilate: “My kingdom is not of this world (Jn. 18:36).” 
That statement does not directly refer to the nature of his king- 
dom; it tells of its origin. Its origin is not of this world, certainly 
not of this world in so far as it has grown hostile to God. It has 
its origin in heaven. It was established on earth by the interven- 
tion of God. Jesus taught the same truth in his parables. It is 
the Son of Man who sows the seed out of which the kingdom of 
God grows. It is the lord of the house who prepares the wed- 
ding feast and invites men as his guests. And it is God, God 
alone who created this kingdom; it is he who to this end sent his 
Son into the world. 

Thus man, if he enters it, will do so, not on the strength of 
what he does for God but of what God does for and in him. God 
lets men discover the glories of his kingdom by chance, as a man 
toiling in his field unexpectedly lights upon a hidden treasure, or 
as a merchant in search of precious pearls suddenly, unexpectedly, 
without any determination or effort of his own, discovers the pearl 
of great price. It is God who opens man’s eyes to see the beauty of 
the kingdom. Man could never recognize it of himself. It is God 
that gives man the will and the power to lay hold on God’s kingdom. 
Of himself man could never make it his own. ‘Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” ‘With men this 
is impossible ; but with God all things are possible.” 

Here too, the way leads through judgment, not the judgment 
that will at last be passed upon the wicked world, but the judgment 
that is passed upon the Old Adam when he is stricken down and 
condemned by the power of God’s Word. So long as man pre- 
sumptuously endeavors to assert himself, to make demands and, 
like the Jews, to maintain that God is in duty bound to receive 
him into the kingdom, so long as man, like the Jews, regards it as 
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a matter of course that he will enter the kingdom of God, he will 
neever be permitted to enter. He must first cast off all pride, 
become very small in his own eyes; must become like an unspoiled 
child that is willing to accept a gift of another and is grateful for 
it (Matt. 18). As the founding of the kingdom is God’s work, so 
must also its growth and spread be ascribed to him. Like a mus- 
tard seed in a Palestinian garden the life that God has placed 
within unfolds and grows from the faintest beginnings to the 
greatest proportions. It shall have power to permeate and renew 
all human relations, not however by human energy or effort, but 
by the energy that God himself placed within it, as the housewife 
places the energizing leaven into the dough. 

Since the kingdom has its origin not in the world but in heaven, 
since it is not the product of human effort but the creation of God, 
therefore it is essentially different from any earthly kingdom. Its 
essential qualities are inward, intimately personal. It is not a 
visible, tangible organism sustained by man-made means of de- 
fense, geographically bounded. It is a relation, effected through 
audible, visible means, between man’s heart on the one hand, and 
Christ and God on the other, a relation of faith and love. In his 
infinite love God came down to the sinner and created in his heart 
the miracle of faith, that is, the assurance of salvation. And in 
the strength of this God-created faith the soul now turns upward 
to God in the firm confidence that in him it has found refuge 
against sin and death in time and eternity. It was not we that 
chose him, it was he that chose us and brought us into fellowship 
with him. Like friend with friend, like a shepherd with his flock, 
the father with his child, the bridegroom with his bride, so are 
the members of this kingdom united with their King by the bonds 
of faith and love. 

There is an actual indwelling of God in man more real than 
the indwelling of God in the tabernacle and the temple, which was, 
you will recall, the second characteristic feature of the kingdom of 
God in Old Testament times. This indwelling is the fulfillment of 
the Saviour’s promise, “If a man love me, he will keep my words, 
and my Father will love him, and we will some to him and make 
our abode with him.” This sweet communion of the soul with 
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God is the great boon for the sake of which we should be willing to 
surrender everything else, like the man who sold all he had to pos- 
sess the treasure he had discovered, like the merchant who having 
found the pearl of great price sold all he had in order to buy it. 

In this kingdom, in this communion with Christ, the King of 
this kingdom of heaven on earth we have the gifts and treasures 
of the kingdom of God which St. Paul (Rom. 14:17) describes as 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. We have right- 
eousness—not human righteousness, still less mere social right- 
eousness, but the righteousness which God himself secured through 
the life and death of Christ and gives to men, and which has ever 
since been available to all in him the exalted Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is in the forgiveness of sin given to all them that lay 
hold on Christ with the hand of faith. 

The blessings which Jeremiah had prophetically described as 
the chief treasure of the New Testament kingdom, forgiveness of 
sins and the knowledge of God gained by a life of communion 
with him now is the possession of all members of God’s kingdom. 
And where there is righteousness there the wrath of God has 
given way to his good will and favor, there we have peace with 
God. And where there is righteousness and peace, there joy also 
enters the hearts of men; and though the sorrows of this earthly 
life may often dampen and all but rob them of this joy, they have, 
in the Spirit who dwells in the hearts of the members of the king- 
dom, him who gives them the victory of joy over sorrow. Com- 
munion of the soul with God, righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost—these blessings constitute the essence of the kingdom 
of God which Jesus established here on earth. 

And the means by which this kingdom is built we find to be in 
keeping with its divine origin and spiritual nature. This fact is 
contained in the Lord’s answer to Pilate: “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” If his kingdom were an earthly kingdom he would 
have subjects to defend him, soldiers who would not have suffered 
him to be delivered up into the hands of Pilate. But since his 
kingdom is not an earthly kingdom, he also refrains from resorting 
to earthly means in order to win men over to his side and to press 
them into his service. By bearing witness to the truth he hopes to 
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win their hearts and to persuade them of their own free will to take 
their stand on his side and to regard their membership in his king- 
dom as the highest privilege that life can afford. 

In perfect keeping with this fact he calls the Word the seed 
out of which this kingdom grows. It is the only means of which 
he knows. He himself used this means, however modest it ap- 
appeared, and the gradual method of teaching, not his omnipotence, 
to found and build the kingdom. As the prophet had foretold (Isa. 
42), he did not cry nor lift up nor cause his voice to be heard in 
the street, that is, he refrained from using those man-made means 
of propaganda that were well known and in common use even 
then, but pursued instead his quiet way. He employed no hothouse 
methods to secure rapid results and ostentatious effects to impress 
the eyes of men. Even the miracles he worked he used only for 
the purpose of calling attention to the new age that by his coming 
had begun on earth, or to afford the dull eyes of men a faint glimpse 
of the divine power that dwelt in him. He never failed to draw 
the attention of his hearers from the miracle back to the Word. 

Just so Jesus also wants his disciples in building his kingdom 
to use no other means except the Word. In a parable recorded 
by Mark (4:26-29) he gives a striking illustration of the living 
power in the Word which grows “of itself’? without the help of 
men, and which, even though it develops slowly and gradually, 
finally does bring forth a harvest. It is this very power of the 
Word that renews men from within and gives them a new will by 
which nothing becomes more self-evident and natural to them 
than to make the will of their king the rule and guide that governs 
their thoughts and words and deeds. 

For after all, there is no reign of God on earth wherever his 
will, including his commanding and demanding will is not done. 
Therefore the Lord’s prophetic ministry includes the giving of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which asserts especially his demanding 
will, and particularly in its mighty conclusion puts into memorable 
words the fact that what counts is the doing of the will of God, 
obedience to the King of this kingdom. That such obedience is the 
unreflecting, unconscious, spontaneous, mighty expression of the 
grateful love of the members of the kingdom in answer to the will 
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of their King is strikingly set forth in Luke 7 in the account of the 
woman who was a sinner. Where once this new will has taken 
possession of the heart, there man no longer places limits to his 
obedience, as the Lord shows in a picturesque, parable recorded in 
Luke 17:5-10; nor will he mentally reserve some phase of his life 
in which he does not intend to be guided by the will of the King. 
True members of the kingdom will be obedient subjects, they will 
regard every phase of their life, their daily calling, their business 
transactions, their social and political relations as the field in which 
the spirit of their King is their only standard of conduct. 

Thus far we have discussed the kingdom almost solely in the 
abstract, that is, as the state of blessedness in which the members 
of the kingdom live. Let us now briefly treat of it in the concrete, 
that is, let us speak of the people who live in this state of blessed- 
ness. Viewed thus, the present form of the kingdom of God is 
only another name for the church or congregation of Jesus Christ 
on earth. The terms “kingdom of God” and “church” do not 
exclude each other. As far as the time from Pentecost to Christ’s 
return is concerned they are identical. Work for the kingdom is 
work for the church, and work for the church is work for the king- 
dom. Even mission work among the heathen is not work outside 
of the church or holier than work in the church at home. Such 
notions originated in times when men had forgotten the true nature 
of the church. All the parables in Matthew 13 apply to the 
church; and they are called parables of the kingdom of heaven 
because the church and the kingdom of God in earth, especially 
since Pentecost are identical. In the Gospels the term “church” 
(éxxAnsiz) is found only twice; in all other instances the term used 
is “kingdom of God.’ In the epistles the term “kingdom of God” 
is still used to designate the kingdom in its present form, but the 
term used most commonly is church or congregation. 

If therefore I am to give a concrete description of the king- 
dom of God in its present form I must say that the kingdom of God 
is the sum total of those people living here on earth who by an act 
of God’s grace have been delivered out of their lost condition and 
been translated into communion with Christ as their King, who 
know and love him and in every phase of their daily living know 
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no other authority than his will, and especially regard it as their 
duty to bring the news of their King and his kingdom also to those 
who do not know him. So we see that when the seventh article 
defines the church as the congregation of believers in which the 
gospel is rightly preached and the sacraments are rightly adminis- 
tered it is in complete agreement with the Scriptures. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE FORM 
OF THE KINGDOM 


But note that although the four characteristic features of 
God’s kingdom may be recognized even today in its present form, 
the church, they are still invisible, and the pulsating center of the 
kingdom belongs to the inner life. Now in Moses’ time the king- 
dom was visible and tangible. As the prophets foresaw its coming 
it also included the glorification of this physical universe. Jesus’ 
words clearly indicate that he too foresaw the kingdom coming in 
a form more glorious than that in which it appears in the church. 
Beyond question that is the future form in which the kingdom shall 
yet appear. He clearly foresaw the imperfections that mar the 
kingdom as it appears in the church in our day. In the parable of 
the tares and that of the net Jesus foretells that to the very end 
there will be good and bad, true and false subjects of the King, and 
that until then even the good will be disfigured by the spots and 
blemishes of sin. That was his own experience in the company 
of his disciples. But from this imperfect form of the kingdom on 
earth he constantly directs the eyes of his hearers to the future and 
eternal form in which it shall appear. There will come a day when 
God’s reapers, the angels, will divide all those who profess to be 
members of the kingdom into two groups: those who truly were 
and those who merely professed to be Christ’s own; the just shall 
be separated from the unjust for ever, and the just shall be pre- 
sented glorious without spot or blemish. 

The four features of the kingdom that we have described will 
then appear in perfection. It will be God and he alone who will 
establish his kingdom in glory, not the wisdom or the might of men. 
God will establish it by means of a judgment out of which God’s 
kingdom in glory will emerge as a new creation. For centuries 
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this hope was the undisputed faith of all Christendom. But in the 
last decades it has been emphatically rejected by many Reformed 
denominations, especially in England and America, and an alto- 
gether different view of the kingdom of God as it shall appear has 
been put in its place. That Christ will come again at the end was 
denied, and the passages which tell of his return were explained as 
referring to the coming of Christ in the Holy Spirit as it took place 
on Pentecost and has continued ever since. Men dreamed that 
through the coming of Christ in the Spirit not only all Christendom 
but even all mankind would be gradually renewed within, until 
finally the individual as well as society as a whole would even here 
on earth attain to such a state of blessedness as believers of former 
generations had not hoped to attain until they entered heaven. 
Others have still further reduced the picture which the Scrip- 
tures afford us of the kingdom as it shall appear in the future to 
this-worldly, material dimensions, expecting it to be realized not 
so much by the coming of Christ in the Spirit as by the earnest 
efforts of good men, and attaching to it more and more human and 
earthly characteristics, until to many the kingdom of God as it shall 
appear has come to mean little more than civilization at its best and 
a state of universal peace. Therefore he who supports the cause of 
prohibition, the enactment of stricter laws governing the observ- 
ance of Sunday, he who stands for humanity and social justice, he 
who labors to ameliorate the condition of the working classes and 
to make their life more attractive, he who makes his influence felt 
for the humane treatment of prisoners, for religion in the schools 
and so perhaps reduces the grossest outbursts of evil, he who also 
preaches to the heathen in foreign lands and teaches them sound 
religious and moral principles thus increasing social justice and the 
repression of criminal outbursts of passion among them, finally, 
he who compasses sea and land in order to abolish war—these are 
the kind of people that are building the kingdom of God, that have 
the Spirit of Christ and stand in the first ranks of all those who 
are leading the church and all mankind onward to perfection. 
What a false view of the nature of man! What a lack of 
understanding for the very essence of the kingdom of God! When 
will man ever succeed in overcoming his selfishness so completely 
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that he will no longer seek his own advantage but that of his fellow 
man? And since when does the essence of the kingdom of God 
consist in nothing more than civilization and social uplift? Since 
when is external obedience to the letter of the law all that Christ the 
King asks of his subjects? That cannot be what the Scriptures 
represent as the final consummation. It would be the kingdom 
reduced to Old Testament proportions. 

Jesus and his apostles plainly tell us of Christ’s return as 
of an event that still lies in the future, as of an event by which the 
present state of God’s kingdom will come to an end and the king- 
dom in its eternal and perfect form shall be established. And this 
consummation will come not by an ever upward evolution of man: 
all human achievements will instead come to a violent end in the last 
judgment. Not human striving, however noble, but the almighty 
hand of Christ will remake this old creation into a new heaven and 
a new earth which shall be the kingdom of God in its final consum- 
mation, and assign it to the members of his kingdom, to the dead 
whom he shall raise to life as well as to the living as their eternal 
dwelling place. 

As the kingdom in its eternal glory will bear the first charac- 
teristic feature, so it will bear the second and the third. The fourth 
characteristic will naturally disappear, for the gospel shall then 
have been preached in all the world as a witness to all nations; but 
the second and third features will appear, realized in perfection. In 
Revelation 21, John describes it thus: “Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them and be their God.” 
What a blessed company they shall be, dwelling in everlasting fel- 
lowship with their God! Here they only knew him by faith, there 
they shall see him face to face. And the sight of him will fill their 
souls with deep satisfaction and perfect peace. His presence will 
glorify an endless existence. And as the presence of their King 
shall fill their hearts with blessedness, so it shall also surround them 
with glory, for also this physical universe shall be renewed. For 
the first time and forever the glory which it possessed hidden within 
will also be revealed in its visible form. The third characteristic 
feature of the kingdom, the perfect, willing obedience of the sub- 
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jects of the kingdom to their King will also appear in perfec- 
tion. Obedience to their King will be the consummate joy of the 
redeemed. What God had planned from eternity, set up in visible 
form at Sinai, what had been foretold by the prophets and the final 
fulfillment of which had been begun in Christ’s coming shall thus 
be brought to perfect consummation. 

This is the Scriptural view of the kingdom of God and of the 
process of its coming, and with it the seventh article of the Augs- 
burg Confession is, as you see, in perfect harmony. For in oppo- 
sition to the purely external conception of Rome, this article defines 
the church, that is, the present form of the kingdom of God as the 
congregation of saints in which the gospel is rightly taught and 
the sacraments are rightly administered, as the sum total of all 
believers, brought into existence by God’s almighty Word, living 
in communion with the exalted Christ by means of the Word and 
governed by his will as it is laid down in the Word. And if these 
features are the true essence of the church, then the church was 
not disrupted by the Lutherans, and they and the confession for 
which they stood represent the true nature of the church more per- 
fectly than Rome ever did in all its history. 


THE APPLICATION TO LIFE 


May I, in conclusion, sum up briefly what these truths mean 
for us? First, it seems to me, they afford us a standard by which 
we as individuals and also as a church body can test ourselves to 
see whether we really are true members of the kingdom of God. 
Of course we were once translated by Baptism into this kingdom, 
but are we still in it today? That is the question. Our church- 
going, our membership in a Christian congregation, our contribu- 
tions to the church, our practice of Christian principles and Lu- 
theran customs in our homes are not in themselves guarantees that 
we are. ‘That depends on whether we place ourselves daily under 
the regenerating influence of God’s Word, whether we dwell today 
in communion with Christ as our King, whether his will alone is 
the rule and guide for our daily living. May we not deceive our- 
selves and merely imagine that we are members of Christ’s king- 
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dom, and in the end be forced to hear him say to us: “I never knew 
you!” 

Secondly, it seems to me, these truths teach us that in our 
work we must never forget that it is not we who build the king- 
dom, but God, and God alone. Certainly, we pastors as well as 
laymen should labor to extend God’s kingdom on earth and to make 
it inwardly more spiritual, both in the individual congregation and 
in the church at large. In our work of preaching, teaching and 
personal guidance our chief concern as pastors should be to win 
men’s souls and to bring them into personal relation with Christ. 
We should all have open eyes and willing hands for the problems 
and tasks in our home congregations, in our own church bodies and 
in the church throughout the world. As we have occasion and 
opportunity in our several callings, in our social, business or politi- 
cal relations we should defend Christian principles from being 
trodden under foot. That is the will of God our King. But in 
working in behalf of the kingdom it is easy to imagine that we and 
our efforts are building the kingdom of God on earth. Let us 
therefore remember that all our preaching and teaching, our wis- 
dom and forethought, our labor and our gifts, all our sacrifices, 
however great, have never added a single stone to the building of 
God’s kingdom. To build the kingdom within as well as without 
always was and always will remain the privilege of the King him- 
self, work that he, and he alone, does through his subjects. To 
realize this truth does not make us less zealous, but it does make us 
more humble and our prayers more frequent and fervent. 

And the third fact that these truths should teach us in this: 
We should never make it our concern to bring outward, worldly 
glory to the church, but rather seek to enhance her spiritual glory, 
that is, ever closer, more intimate communion with her exalted 
Lord and King. How the outward glory of the church intrigues 
us: large congregations, monumental church buildings, artistically 
rendered services, large collections, influence of the congregation 
in the community and of the church throughout the land! That 
was and still is the error of Rome. Its aim is to extend its influ- 
ence over the earth, to control the state, to bring kings and empe- 
rors under its influence and to have the rulers of the nations 
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wait on its pleasure; to prescribe to scientific study both the 
methods to be employed and the results to be achieved, to lay down 
laws for all artistic endeavors and thus to become the highest 
authority on earth. Let us take to heart the psalmist’s words: 
“The king’s daughter is all glorious within” (Ps. 45:13), and 
instead of anticipating the future glory of the kingdom and trying 
to realize it by earthly means and in earthly splendor, let us, after 
the example of our Lord who went through this earthly life in the 
form of a servant not seek to remove from the church on earth its 
character as a servant and cross-bearer. That, I know, will always 
remain a cause for offense to our Old Adam; but that the church 
bears it is according to the will of our Lord and King. 

This naturally leads us to the fourth fact that these truths 
concerning the kingdom teach us. As soldiers in the ranks of our 
King, as workers in his kingdom, let us make use of no other means 
or weapons besides the Word. To what unworthy means men 
have often turned for the purpose, as they imagine, of building 
the kingdom of God! Rome to this day likes to make use of out- 
ward force, and Calvinism still tries to build the kingdom through 
its influence on legislation. No wonder that Lutheran churches, 
surrounded by such examples are beginning to resort to similar 
means: propaganda, worldly boasting, ostentatious shows which 
may catch the eye but which leave the heart empty or make it more 
worldly-minded still. The use of such means is fundamentally 
wrong. It is neither in accord with the will of our King, nor does 
it lead to any results of permanent value. Jesus knew no other 
means than the Word for the founding and extending of his king- 
dom. To this day there is no other effective or God-pleasing means 
of accomplishing the same purpose. However insignificant and 
antiquated it may seem to be, it still is the hammer that crushes the 
hardened hearts of men, the consuming fire that burns within them, 
the seed from which the new life of faith and love for Christ and 
for the brethren grows, the leaven which when once it has been 
brought into vital relation to their thinking sooner or later starts a 
process, which, working from within, is able and actually does 
renew completely men’s hearts and lives. By the Word the church 
was founded in the days of the apostles. By the Word it was 
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preserved through the Dark Ages. By the Word it was renewed 
during the Reformation. In our day too the Word is able to 
accomplish the same results, and the Word alone. Let us know 
of no other means of building the kingdom but the Word. 

And since the consummation of the kingdom still lies in the 
future, but will most certainly be realized at the time of Christ’s 
return, these features of the kingdom that we have examined 
should finally persuade us that we must live in constant and yet 
patient waiting for the Lord’s return and the coming of his king- 
dom in glory. Let us not impatiently anticipate it; but let us also 
never cease hoping for it with fervent longing. Thus St. Paul 
hoped for the citizenship that is in heaven and St. Peter longed for 
the inheritance that is reserved for us. According to St. John the 
Divine the church’s constant prayer is: “Even so, come Lord 
Jesus!” This prayer brings the New Testament to a close. And 
down the ages it has remained the hope and prayer of every true 
believer. Luther often spoke ‘vom lieben juengsten Tag’’ when 
the church and the whole world will lay off their work-a-day clothes 
and put on the garments of glory. 

It is a sign of a seriously diseased condition of our own spirit- 
ual life, as well as of the spiritual life of the church if we turn to 
our heaven-songs only in the face of death. The more difficult con- 
ditions become on earth, the more boldly godlessness lifts up its 
head, the more this-worldy wide sections of the visible church 
become, the more faithfully let us labor among them in the hope 
that many may yet be saved like brands plucked from the fire. Let 
us pray more fervently: “Thy kingdom come!” In a threefold 
sense let us pray this petition: Lord, help us ourselves to become 
ever better members of thy kingdom. Lord, let thy kingdom come 
also to those who are yet far from thee! Lord, may thy kingdom 
also come in glory, when, cleansed from every stain, and freed 
from every sorrow, we shall look upon thy glorious face and our 
tongues shall be filled with singing and our hearts with peace un- 
ending! Amen, come, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


FAITH, THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
H. OFFERMANN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The title of this paper’ may already indicate that faith, the- 
ology and theological education are interrelated, and that the order 
in which they are here given is the natural order which gives to 
each of the three its proper place: that is to say, we cannot discuss 
the aims and ideals of theological education without having a clear 
idea of what theology is; we cannot understand the meaning and 
significance of theology without realizing that a living theology is, 
and ought to be, the child of a living faith; we cannot fully appre- 
ciate the centrality of faith, in the curriculum of our theological 
seminaries, as well as in our teaching on the basis of such a cur- 
riculum, unless we are willing to go down to the life-sources from 
which faith in the real sense springs. A correct understanding of 
the proper relationship of faith, theology and theological education 
may help us, not only to solve many vital questions that concern us 
today, but to see the whole program of our seminaries in a clearer 
light and to determine their present and future place and policy in 
the life of the church. 

There is no question in my mind that such a reorientation is 
always highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary. And the fact 
that the still, small voice of a theological professor is seldom heard 
in the street, while vociferous criticism of our seminaries seems to 
be the fashion of the day, need neither disturb nor intimidate us. 
Intelligent criticism we welcome as a sign of awakening from a 


1 Prepared for the conference of theological professors which met at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., on June 20th, 1935. The very nature of the 
conference, and its chief purpose, to be of mutual help to its members, seemed to make 
it desirable, not to go into too many technical questions of a purely scientific nature, but 
to present the subject in its wider scope, and with constant reference to the questions 
that face us in our work as teachers of the church. This may explain the method and 
manner of treatment, as well as the informality and intimacy of the statements made in 
this paper. The writer does not wish to apologize for anything he says in this paper. All 
he is hoping for is a sympathetic understanding out of which may grow a fruitful dis- 
cussion, 
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long and peaceful slumber. At any rate, we would be criticized 
rather than be ignored. Even when some criticisms show more 
zeal than knowledge and understanding, we can well afford to be 
magnanimous; for do not we too criticize others? 

Our theological seminaries may today be at the crossroads. 
But whatever their future may be, there can be no doubt that the 
church needs them, and that they need the church of which they 
are themselves an integral part. The church cannot abandon her 
theological seminaries, nor her ideals of theological education, nor 
her claims to the study of theology as one of the normal expres- 
sions of her faith and life, unless she is ready to admit that faith 
and theology are two altogether different things, or that the study 
of theology is either irrelevant or positively injurious to her faith. 


I 


In every investigation that is to lead to positive results and 
conclusions much will always depend upon the approach. A wrong 
approach will also lead to wrong conclusions, or to no results and 
conclusions at all. In some investigations more than one approach 
may be possible and desirable. When we investigate the rela- 
tion of faith, theology and theological education in their respective 
bearing on the work of our seminaries, there are, it seems to me, 
at least four, and possibly more than four, different ways and 
methods of approach. For want of better terms, I will simply 
call them: the practical, the historical, the traditional, the scientific 
approach. These four different approaches, do not, as we shall 
see, exclude each other: they rather supplement one another. 

First, the practical approach. Practical needs have called our 
theological seminaries into being. They were all, without excep- 
tion, founded to meet the practical needs of a struggling church 
that gathered into her bosom her scattered members and sought 
to find a firm foothold in this land of ours. To call these mem- 
bers, to claim them as her own, to give them the bread of life, to 
protect them against hirelings, false teachers and false teachings, 
to provide them with pastors who were sound in the faith, was the 
great driving force that led to the establishment of educational 
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institutions and theological seminaries in the pioneer stage of our 
church and of other churches. 

Nor can it be said that, having passed through this pioneer 
stage, our seminaries can now devote themselves to other, more 
important and profitable lines of work. It is still the chief pur- 
pose of our seminaries to prepare young men for the gospel min- 
istry, especially in our Lutheran church. And there is no question 
that the church expects the seminaries, which she maintains and 
supports, to measure up to this standard. It cannot be stated too 
emphatically that a theological seminary has no right to exist if it 
does not produce able ministers of the New Testament. The rela- 
tion of faith, theology and theological education, in its bearing on 
the work of our seminaries, is therefore determined by the practi- 
cal ends for which our seminaries exist. 

However, this practical approach leaves out of consideration 
many factors that have entered into the situation ever since the 
first feeble attempts were made by our church in this country to 
prepare young men for the ministry, not through private instruc- 
tion, but in preparatory schools and theological seminaries. If 
the practical point of view is supplemented by the historical 
approach, we get a different picture. History is at all times the 
great teacher of mankind, although one of the greatest historians, 
Leopold von Ranke, once said that the most remarkable thing 
about history is the fact that nobody seems to be willing to learn 
from it. History in general, and the history of our church in 
particular, can teach us that the best preparation for the public 
ministry of the gospel in our time is a thorough theological train- 
ing which includes all branches of theological science. 

Yet, looking at theology as a science, we are at once face to 
face with the fact that theology has marched over a long and dusty 
road until it arrived where it is today. And not only that, but 
what is more important, we are aware that theology, on its march 
through the centuries, has passed through many stages of develop- 
ment until it became what it is today. It is true, there has been 
a Christian theology, which is the expression of the Christian faith, 
ever since the days of St. Paul, the first and foremost Christian 
thinker of the Apostolic age. But theology did not come into being 
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at once fully armed like the Greek goddess of old. It has had its 
history, and its history reflects the history of the Christian church 
with her struggles and conflicts, her defeats and victories, her 
heresies and controversies, with the influence of great personalities 
upon her faith and life, as well as with the influence of ideas 
peculiar to the spirit of the times. From the historical point of 
view faith, theology and theological education are interrelated, but 
their relation is subject to constant changes. Faith and theology 
seem to be antagonistic to each other, not friends, but enemies, and 
the ideals of theological education may differ widely in consequence 
of that strained relationship. 

To offset the purely historical point of view we may always 
fall back upon the traditional approach, which is usually advocated 
by the laudatores temporis acti. Its staunchest representatives 
are the theologians of the Roman church. But we find them in 
other churches also. The activists among them, sometimes called 
the fundamentalists, remind us of the zealots of the party of the 
Pharisees at the time of the Lord Jesus. They will always empha- 
size the changelessness of faith, theology and theological educa- 
tion. Whatever changes may take place in the world round about 
us, God’s truth will never change: it is the same, yesterday and 
today and for ever. This divine truth is contained in an infallible 
book which in letter and spirit is the voice of the Holy Spirit. 
Theology’s one and only great purpose is to explain and elucidate 
this truth which is identical with “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and to defend this truth against all errors and assaults of 
the devil. Theological education aims to deliver to the student 
what has been inherited from the fathers, to ground him firmly in 
the faith so that he may know it, keep it and defend it. 

The church herself is “the pillar and ground of the truth,” the 
custodian of the faith once delivered to the saints. Her seminaries 
must be true schools of prophets in which the pupils faithfully and 
obediently receive and accept what is taught them by those who 
are appointed over them by the church. Independence of thinking 
is often dangerous and therefore looked upon with suspicion. The 
study of more recent theological movements is, as a rule, not en- 
couraged. Theological research is carried on in fields that have 
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been thoroughly explored already, and it consists in many cases in 
the digging up and accumulation of much useless material that is 
faithfully preserved in the archives for future reference or, what is 
more likely, in futwram oblivionem. Hanging over all work, like 
the sword of Damocles, is the perpetual fear that some statements 
may not be in harmony with what is traditionally accepted as sound 
doctrine. 

We may, finally, approach the problem of the relation of faith, 
theology and theological education from the strictly scientific point 
of view. This scientific approach is not handicapped by any tra- 
ditions, traditional formulas, ecclesiastical restrictions, adherence 
to confessional standards, subscription to Symbolical Books, 
requirements of belief in creeds, dogmas and the like. All these 
things, for which the churches. stand and on which they lay the 
emphasis, are like so many worn-out garments that one is glad to 
get rid of. They are of interest indeed, but of interest to the his- 
torian or the antiquarian only. 

On the other hand, what counts is pure scholarship and abso- 
lute freedom of investigation. Theological seminaries are schools 
of research rather than institutions of the church for the training 
of young men for the gospel ministry. The search for the truth 
is more important than the possession of it. Faith, theology and 
theological education are things that are interpreted by each indi- 
vidual scholar in his own way. Each scholar may have his own 
faith, his own theology, his own ideals of theological education. 
There may be found within the same theological faculty two or 
more members that hold altogether different views on what some 
of us would undoubtedly regard as fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith. 

What seems to be even more important is the fact that the- 
ological seminaries of this kind are independent in determining 
their own policy: they carry on their work as self-sufficient institu- 
tions, as scientific schools or as departments of great universities 
whose connection with the life of the church is rather vague and 
indefinite. 
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It has been stated already that the four different approaches 
to the problem of the relation between faith, theology and the- 
ological education do not necessarily exclude each other. In trying 
to sketch them I have purposely used strong language and perhaps 
made some extreme statements which, if taken out of their context, 
might be misunderstood or misinterpreted. Those who are con- 
troversially inclined may well be reminded of the words of the 
Apostle: “If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such cus- 
tom, neither the churches of God” (I Cor. 11:16). As a matter 
of fact, we may find in all four approaches something that com- 
mends itself tous. The difficulty arises when we ask the question 
how to balance them and give each of them its rightful place. With 
this question in our minds we now proceed to consider them once 
more. 

We are firmly convinced that our theological seminaries must 
serve the church, that they must furnish the church with ministers 
who are able to do the work of the church as pastors, as preachers, 
as teachers, as evangelists, as missionaries, as administrators and 
executives, and in whatsoever other sphere of activity the church 
may be engaged. But the work of the church is not as simple as 
it used to be in former times. Life itself is much more complex 
today than it was a generation or two generations ago. Conse- 
quently the many practical needs of the church also call for a more 
diversified program of our seminaries, a more flexible curriculum 
that can adapt itself to present-day needs. It will not do for us to 
have our eyes closed and to be content with what we have. We 
need forethought and vision. We need a courage that is not afraid 
to leave the beaten paths and to break new ground. A theological 
faculty must not be a body of old men whose experiences are en- 
tirely in the past. This is not meant as a reflection on ourselves, 
for there may be very old men among the very youngest of us. 

Yet the onesided practical orientation of the work of our the- 
ological seminaries is accompanied by very grave dangers which 
in the end might do more harm to the church than good. Who, 
for instance, is to decide what the real needs of the church are? 
There are seminaries today which no longer require the students 
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to study the Bible in the original languages, in order to make room 
for more practical courses in the English Bible. But can we 
Lutherans ever forget the words of Luther: “So lieb uns nun das 
Evangelium ist, so hart lasst uns ueber den Sprachen halten?” 
And what about all the modern whims and fads that knock at the 
doors of our seminaries and are asking for admittance? Many of 
them are like grass that flourishes and grows up in the morning 
and is cut down and withers in the evening. Furthermore, a the- 
ological seminary whose policy is exclusively determined by the 
so-called practical needs of the present day will soon become a 
school in which the mere technique for the successful practice of a 
profession can be acquired with very little of the labor and pain of 
real fundamental thinking. A seminary of this kind will soon dry 
up by the roots. Its graduates may be efficient, but they may be 
so efficient that they have nothing more to learn. 

Above all, what the church wants and needs today is an 
educated ministry. And this is undoubtedly meant when our 
seminaries insist upon a thorough theological training of their stu- 
dents. It is not necessary to prove the value of a theological train- 
ing for the minister of the gospel. History and experience have 
long since demonstarted the wisdom of such a course. A full the- 
ological training will not lead to immediate results in the sense of 
business efficiency. But it will bring forth its fruit in its season. 
It will lead to an intelligent grasp of the Christian truth. It will 
be helpful in forming studious habits and in cultivating funda- 
mental thinking. It will contribute to the growth of the Chris- 
tian life and to the ripening of Christian convictions. It will incul- 
cate a spirit of consecration and devotion to duty, which is the 
highest reward of all honest toil and labor. 

However, the most thorough theological training is never a 
sufficient guarantee that the students, when their seminary course 
is completed, will be absolutely loyal to the church, her faith, her 
doctrines, her practices, her ideals of life and worship, her confes- 
sional standards and her interpretation of these standards. The 
church must insist, and rightly so, that all teaching in her semi- 
naries shall be in harmony with what the church herself accepts as 
the truth. But if the theological training in the seminary is worthy 
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of its name, if it is theological, not only in name, but in reality, the 
mere knowledge of facts and the mere acceptance of traditions will 
never be regarded as the final goal of all teaching. In all depart- 
ments of the seminary curriculum, not only new methods will be 
tried, new approaches will be made, but also new interpretations 
will be given; for there is no theology and no theological movement 
without the principle of progress. When a theological movement 
reaches a point where it stands still, it loses its vitality, its power 
and appeal. 

The church, on the other hand, will always have a tendency 
to emphasize that which is permanent in her faith and life. And 
this means that, in the sphere of theology, she will advocate the 
principle of stability and tradition rather than the principle of 
progress. She will readily admit that theology is the scientific 
interpretation of the Christian faith. But as the unity of the 
church is essentially a unity of faith that must express itself in a 
common confession of faith, she will naturally be averse to new 
interpretations of that faith and confession in a new theology. 
She will cling to the old rather than encourage new ventures in 
untried fields. She will highly appreciate the rich heritage that 
has been handed down to her from the past and has been approved 
by the great teachers of the past. But she will not look with favor 
upon theological movements that lack the Imprimatur of some 
great authority. 

Our theological seminaries, so it may seem, are between the 
Scylla of theology on one side and the Charybdis of the church 
on the other side. Or, to use another figure, they are expected to 
serve two masters. At any rate, there is a tension between the- 
ology and the church. It is a tension that has existed always, and 
it may explain, to a small degree, the lack of that wholehearted 
confidence of the church in her seminaries for which we are ail 
longing. We are being criticized by some for our liberal ten- 
dencies, by others for our utter dullness and immovable conser- 
vatism. 

The same tension appears when we consider the relation of 
our theological seminaries to pure scholarship and scholarly investi- 
gation. The church looks upon her seminaries as seats of learn- 
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ing. It is another question whether our seminaries, under present 
conditions, have been able to justify that claim of their friends. 
But there is no question that genuine Christian scholarship cer- 
tainly should have a place in our seminaries, a much larger place 
than it has had heretofore. For such genuine Christian scholar- 
ship complete freedom of investigation is required. I have always 
believed and still believe that devotion to the cause of Christ and 
positive religious convictions need not stand in the way of such 
freedom of investigation. But it is possible that the course of his 
investigation may lead the Christian scholar at times to conclu- 
sions that seem to clash, or actually do clash, with long-cherished 
traditional views. In that case his duty is perfectly clear. He 
will carefully re-examine his premises, and if he finds that his 
conclusions are inevitable, he will have to draw for himself the 
consequences that sincerity and honesty demand of him. At any 
rate, the truth must always be dearer to us than our own life; for 
the God whom we serve is the God of truth. 


LiL 


We have considered the relation of faith, theology and the- 
ological education from more than one point of view. A number 
of problems that concern the work of our seminaries have been 
touched upon, and in some cases a way to solve them has been indi- 
cated. We shall now try to gather up the scattered threads and 
weave them together into a pattern which may serve as a model of 
the ideal seminary that is the object of our dreams and visions, our 
hopes and prayers. 

For this purpose it seems to me our first and most important 
duty to re-examine our basic conceptions of faith, theology and 
theological education in the light of the New Testament conception 
of the gospel. 

What is the gospel? According to Paul it is the message of 
salvation, the proclamation of God’s forgiving love to all who 
believe. It is the revelation of that righteousness which God him- 
self offers to the sinner, and confers upon the sinner, for Christ’s 
sake. Therefore the gospel is “the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” He who accepts the gospel is set free 
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from the curse of the law, from the guilt and power of sin, and 
from eternal death and condemnation. 

But the gospel is God’s saving power only because it brings 
Christ to us: the Christ of the Scriptures, who died for our sins 
and was raised for our justification; the Christ of our faith, whom 
we confess and worship as the Lord supreme; the Christ of our 
hope, who will save and deliver us from the wrath to come. 

This glorious gospel is “the real treasure of the church” 

(Luther). The church herself is the creation of the gospel, and 
for the gospel she exists. When the Lord commanded his dis- 
ciples to go into all the world and teach all nations, he sent them, 
not with a book under their arms, but with a message on their lips 
and with a faith in their hearts. And he prepared them for their 
task by calling them into his fellowship and making them his 
witnesses. 
The gospel demands faith. But it also creates that faith 
which it demands. The gospel is God’s gracious and efficacious 
call to men, and faith is man’s obedience to the call that comes to 
him through the gospel. Justification by faith, the articulus 
stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, is only another expression for the 
saving power of the gospel, just as “the word of God” in the real 
sense is only another name for God’s gracious call which the gospel 
brings to us. Therefore it is essentially one and the same thing 
to say that we are saved by the grace of God, or to say that the 
gospel saves us, or to say that we are justified by faith. Even the 
often-quoted saying: Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, can be accepted 
by evangelical Christians, provided the church is interpreted as the 
custodian of the gospel. 

Our theological seminaries also exist for the gospel’s sake. 
And because they exist for the gospel’s sake, faith in the sense of 
trust in the gospel and its saving power must be central in their 
teaching. The teachers in our seminaries must be men who are 
men of faith. The students who go out from our seminaries must 
be filled with a burning desire to “speak the wonderful works of 
God,” to proclaim the message of salvation to a lost and sinful 
world, and make that message effective in the hearts and lives of 
men. All other aims and objectives of theological education must 
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be subordinated to that one great purpose for which our seminaries 
exist. Years ago a theological professor in one of the German 
universities declared that he considered it his first duty to unsettle 
the faith of his students. He was probably misunderstood when 
he made that statement. But we can understand the storm of 
protests that arose almost at once and from many sides. Our 
own position is entirely different. But have we not been inclined 
in the past to lay the emphasis more on the fides quae creditur, the 
objective of faith which is then identified with a set of fixed doc- 
trines, rather than on the fides qua creditur, the subjective faith, 
the fides justificans et salvifica? Like the sun that illuminates not 
only the mountain peaks, but penetrates also into the valleys and 
lowlands, this faith must give light and warmth to all our teaching 
and lecturing, to all courses of study in whatever department they 
may belong. 

When we distinguish between subjective and objective faith, 
the fides qua and the fides quae creditur, we realize that we deal 
with one of those logical distinctions that separate what God has 
joined together. In reality, faith is not a vague and nebulous 
thing: it always has its distinct content, its definite object which 
it apprehends and which makes it what it is. But this object is 
not identical with any doctrine or set of doctrines: it is the gracious 
God himself, the God who reveals himself to us in Christ so that 
we may have communion and fellowship with him. The equation 
of fides and doctrina fidei corresponds to the Melanchthonian iden- 
tification of evangeliwm with doctrina evangelit. In the true 
evangelical and Lutheran conception of faith, subject and object 
of faith are inseparably bound together: they constitute what 
Werner Elert in his Morphologie des Luthertums calls “das christ- 
liche Urerlebnis, den evangelischen Ansatz,” the inner dynamis 
that creates its own forms of life. 

This genuine conception of faith will throw light on the 
famous definition of faith as notitia, assensus and fiducia by our 
former dogmaticians. Here again we have before us one of those 
definitions which in the interest of clearness separate in logic what 
in life is inseparable. There is no question that faith bears in 
itself an element that may be called notitia, knowledge. Nor is 
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there any question that faith accepts the truth which it has compre- 
hended with the intellect, assensus. But faith itself is fiducia, 
trust in the gracious God whose love in Christ draws us with an 
irresistible force to himself. Notitia, assensus and fiducia do not 
mark three successive stages in the development of faith; for the 
last of the three includes the former two. 

Faith must express itself. And its expression is as rich and 

manifold as life itself. It expresses itself in the relation of the 
believer to his fellow-believers and his fellow-men. It expresses 
itself in confessions and creeds; and it also creates forms of wor- 
ship. It molds and shapes the whole life from a new center. It 
looks upon all things that belong to this world with eyes that have 
seen the glory of the Lord. Life itself with all its mysteries, with 
all its pains and sorrows, will never be the same if it has been 
touched by the light of faith. 
One of these expressions of faith is theology. We shall not 
try to give a definition of theology, such as one may find in text- 
books of dogmatic. But we may take it for granted that Chris- 
tian theology is, or ought to be, an expression of the Christian faith 
in the realm of thought, and in forms of thought that are charac- 
teristic of the personality of the Christian thinker and of the age 
to which he belongs. The history of Christian theology is the 
history of Christian thought, and the study of this history is one 
of the most fascinating studies in which the human mind can 
engage. Even in the confessions and creeds of the churches there 
is a theological element. In fact, every expression of the Christian 
faith has its theological background. But the great theological 
movements always rise in great personalities that have apprehended 
the truth of God’s revelation in the experience of a living faith. 
For this reason no living theology can be a theology of repristi- 
nation. It may be, and it will be, indebted to the past in a large 
measure. But its appeal to others lies not in what it has inherited, 
but in the living faith from which it springs. 

Genuine Lutheran theology rose from the heart of a faith 
and from the faith of a heart that had rediscovered the Gospel, 
once proclaimed by the first witnesses of the risen Lord, in all its 
fullness and beauty. Luther himself was not so much a theologian 
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as a prophet and preacher, an apostle and evangelist, a man with a 
message that God had given him. But in the message that Luther 
proclaimed with tongues of fire lay the germs of a new theology 
born of the same spirit of faith that he had. This spirit of faith 
gives to all Lutheran theology its freedom, its adaptability to 
changed conditions, its innate power to regenerate itself by a return 
to the life-springs that brought it forth. Lutheran theology, 
unless it has sold its birthright, is a creative force that will make 
the desert bloom and will breathe upon the dry bones the spirit of 
life. Lutheran theology is a theology ipsius generis: it does not 
need the crutches of philosophical speculation, nor does it have to 
borrow from the theological systems of churches that have a spirit 
alien to her own: it can stand and walk upon its own feet. 

Our theological seminaries must be the centers where a the- 
ology of this type is nurtured and cultivated, not only in one de- 
partment, but in all departments. They must be places where the 
unity of the spirit manifests itself in a diversity of gifts, and where 
the diversity of gifts contributes to the unity of the spirit. They 
must be torchbearers of the truth to which the best and noblest 
minds of our youths will be attracted. They must be schools 
where not only facts are taught or methods are studied or profes- 
sional efficiency is acquired, but where the students will receive 
lasting impressions and will be inspired with ideals that will carry 
them along and sustain them on the way and in the work that is 
before them. 

Shall we ever see the day when our dreams will come true and 
our visions will be realized? Perhaps it is enough for us to have 
seen the land of promise from far without possessing it. In the 
mean time let us do our work in the spirit of the words of the Lord: 
“One soweth and another reapeth.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF LUTHERAN UNION: A REVIEW 


CHARLES M. JACOBS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Problem of Lutheran Union and Other Essays’ by Theodore Graeb- 
ner came to my desk in the Summer season, the time when the air grows 
sultry and thunder-showers are prevalent. It takes the thunder-shower to 
clear the atmosphere. Professor Graebner’s work, and especially the essay 
which gives it a title, had the effect of a thunder-shower. 

It is a strong book, a brave and sincere and honest book. With com- 
mendable frankness the author states his reasons for believing that there can 
be no union of Lutherans in America which will include the Missouri Synod 
and the rest of the Synodical Conference until the present movement toward 
it is abandoned and a new line of approach adopted. He believes that the 
only solution to the problem is to be found along the way of “conference,” 


which is simply a name for theological discussion. 


Prof. Graebner points out the serious faults in the other major Lutheran 
church bodies of this country which must be remedied before the Missouri 
Synod can unite with them. The first, and fundamental fault in the United 
Lutheran Church is in its Constitution. Section 7 of Article III marks it 
as “a merger which should never have been consummated and is a bar to 
relations of fellowship with Lutheran bodies that regard agreement in doc- 
trine as a necessary condition of fellowship” (p. 21). He is led to this con- 
clusion by the fact that under this article of the Constitution, discipline is 
in the hands of the synods instead of in those of the general body. Before 
there can be union with other Lutheran bodies, the United Lutheran Church 
must take from its synods the right to administer discipline and must make 
itself responsible for the teaching and the practice of every member of its 
ministry. Such a reorganization would make them merely administrative 
agencies for enforcing the decisions which the central organization had 
reached. 

This reorganization would be only a preliminary step. The United 
Lutheran Church would then be in a position to go into “conferences” regard- 
ing Lutheran Church Union, because it would have the power to enforce 
the results of the conferences by disciplinary action against those who refused 
to accept them,—-pastors, officials, or theological professors. Especially the 
last-named! For, of course, in the reorganization the general body would 
take control of education. 


1 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1935. 225 pages. $1.25. 
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The next step would be the actual application of the power of discipline. 
Professor Graebner does not hesitate to point out some of the places where 
it would be needed. He mentions names of men who have been guilty of 
“un-Lutheran” practices and utterances. The President of the Church has 
been guilty, at least once, of acting with Reformed. ministers in a funeral 
service. There are other specifications. Several theological professors are 
mentioned by name, among them the president of one of the U. L. C. 
seminaries. The editor of The Lutheran is not mentioned by name, but is 
extensively quoted. 

The charges brought against these men fall under three main heads— 
unionism, lodgism and modernism, or liberalism. It is not alleged that any 
official utterances of the United Lutheran Church violate the standards of 
Lutheranism in these matters, but an editorial in The Lutheran congratulated 
the Reformed Church and the Evangelical Synod upon their recent merger 
and wished them well; and that is unionism. The synods have not disciplined 
their pastors who belong to secret orders and the congregations have not 
disciplined their laymen who are similarly connected ; and that is lodgism. Of 
course there are other specifications. 

The terms modernism and liberalism are not clearly differentiated, but 
one gathers that any willingness to tolerate the theory of evolution as a method 
of creation.comes under the one category or the other, as does any deviation 
from the doctrine of the verbal dictation of the Scriptures by the Holy Ghost. 
It would even appear, by inference, that one who speaks of the Scriptures 
without explicitly declaring that they do not contain the Word of God is 
guilty of error. 

The issue of “chiliasm,”’ or millenarianism, is touched somewhat more 
lightly than in the controversial literature of a generation or two ago. Never- 
theless it is raised, though Professor Graebner, perhaps inadvertently, includes 
the name of the author of The Gospel in the Stars among the defenders of 
the true faith in the old General Council. 

From all of these errors in doctrine and practice the United Lutheran 
Church must be purged, if there is to be a union. A similar process must 
be applied to the other Lutheran church bodies. The Augustana Synod is 
especially in need of purification. That the synod should have authorized its 
president to accept an episcopal cross from the Archbishop of Upsala is an 
evidence of un-Lutheranism, while modernism and millenarianism have crept 
in under the influence of the American sects. Similarly, the inclusion of the 
Haugeans in the Norwegian merger of 1917 brought a leaven of error into 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, which aggravates the doctrinal laxity of 
the old United Norwegian Church. The American Lutheran Church is 
unsound on the doctrine of predestination—this is the old Missouri-Ohio 
controversy—but even this presents a smaller obstacle to union than does 
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its fellowship with “Swedish radicals and chiliasts” in the American Lutheran 
Conference. 

In all of the above, I have tried to state Dr. Graebner’s contentions fairly 
and without bias of any kind. He stands just where his synod has always 
stood. He reasserts its position with firmness and courage. There is only 
one way to Lutheran Church Union. We must reopen all of the old theo- 
logical questions and settle them. Moreover we must settle them by accepting 
the positions that the Missouri Synod already occupies. We must also accept 
its conception of Lutheran practice, and we must expel from the member- 
ship of our church bodies all those who consciously refuse to abide by this 
acceptance. 

We are grateful to Dr. Graebner for making all of this so clear. It 
reveals to those who are advocating an immediate union of the Lutheran 
church bodies in America just what the obstacles to such a union are. But 
after reading what he has written we believe that we can see quite clearly 
why it has been issued at just this time. The author sees the lines of division 
breaking down. He sees a movement for union gathering strength among 


-both clergy and laity. Indeed he sees that a partial union has already taken 


place in many fields. He lists thirteen nation-wide organizations in which 
representatives of those bodies meet, beside the National Lutheran Council 
and the American Lutheran Conference. He also notes the existence of many 
minor and local co-operative enterprises. He comments as follows: 

“The significance of those co-operative movements has been completely 
overlooked. We have found many references to them as examples of a gradual 
approach towards Lutheran union. They are more than that. They are evi- 
dence and proof of a union that already exists.” 

These are true words. The consciousness of solidarity is growing 
rapidly among the Lutherans of America and is manifesting itself at a hun- 
dred points and in a hundred ways. It is raising the question in the minds 
of laymen and of the younger clergy, even in the Missouri Synod, “Is there 
not, after all, a Lutheran Church in America, and do we not belong to it?” 
Prof. Graebner seeks to answer that question, and his answer comes to this,—- 
“Tf there is, there ought not to be under present conditions, and we do not 
belong.”” We respect him for his courage of conviction, and remembering 
that this is his conviction, we do not blame him for trying to raise a bulwark 
against the rising tide. 

The attitude of the United Lutheran Church on this whole matter of 
Lutheran union is too well known to need restatement. It is expressed in the 
preamble to its constitution and has been elaborated in the Washington 
Declaration of 1920 and the Savannah Resolution of 1934. We believe that 
the historic confessions of the church are an adequate basis for Lutheran 
union. We accept those confessions without reservation or equivocation. 
We believe that they must be interpreted in their historical setting, as answers 
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to the questions that were at issue when they were composed and adopted. 
We believe that the questions “Who is a Lutheran?” and “What is a 
Lutheran?” must be answered from them and from them alone. 

That is not the position of Prof. Graebner or of his synod. Their 
standards of Lutheranism are theological rather than confessional. Lutheran- 
ism is for them a system of theology. This system is, in its essential features, 
that of seventeenth century orthodoxy. The tradition which they defend so 
stoutly, and so conscientiously, is not that of Luther and Chemnitz, but that 
of Gerhard and Calov. It represents an interpretation of the Lutheran 
Confessions younger by two generations than the Confessions themselves. 
We recognize that this system of theology contains elements of great and 
permanent value, but we shall firmly refuse to commit the wrong that the 
Roman Church did when it virtually canonized the system of Thomas 
Aquinas. Every system of theology is the product of its own age, and con- 
tains, along with its elements of truth, which are permanent, a larger or 
smaller mass of metaphysical apparatus, which is transitory. We believe 
that we have the right and the duty to attempt our own solutions of the 
problems of our own day, in the light of knowledge which the seventeenth 
century did not possess. Therefore we refuse to have our Lutheranism 
judged by extraconfessional standards. 

The question which the Lutherans of America must answer whenever 
and wherever the matter of union is discussed is simply this,—“Are the Con- 
fessions of the church, contained in the Book of Concord, an adequate basis 
for union?” The United Lutheran Church believes that they are; Professor 
Graebner and those who think with him believe that they are not. Between 
those two positions the choice must ultimately be made. 


DR. LENSKI’S COMMENTARY ON REVELATION 


E. E. FLACK 
Springfield, Ohio 


Theological students and ministers of the Gospel, especially those of the 
Lutheran church, owe a great debt of gratitude to Doctor Lenski for his 
indefatigable labors in literary production, particularly in the exposition of 
Holy Scripture. His independent Commentary on the New Testament, the 
fifth volume of which is here under review,: represents a stupendous under- 
taking, deserving of wide recognition for its immensity alone, not to speak 
of its value for homiletical, devotional, and practical uses. The four pre- 
ceding volumes are interpretations of Matthew (1,161 pages), Mark and 
Luke (1,251 pages), John (1,480 pages) and the Acts (1,126 pages). In 
addition, the manuscripts covering the remaining books of the New Testa- 
ment are now complete. According to announcements, those expositions will 
appear from the press at the rate of one or two volumes a year. 

In the book before us the author follows his customary procedure in 
providing a fresh and more or less literal translation of the Scriptures, verse 
by verse from the Greek, with expository and practical comments after 
each section. To this task he brings the results of years of careful study of 
the Greek langauge and the conclusions of such modern grammarians and 
lexicographers as Walter Bauer, Kittel, Moulton and Milligan, and A. T. 
Robertson, upon whose authority he sets forth the more up-to-date construc- 
tions, though he frequently differs from them in determining the proper 
rendering of a passage. While his translation is “an effort in some measure 
to indicate the Greek wording and the Greek constructions for readers to 
whom this may be helpful,” it appears, at times, to be unnecessarily literal. 
For example, he renders “the tree of life’ (AV), “the wood of the Life” 
(2:7); “a measure of wheat for a penny” (AV), “a choinix of wheat at a 
denarius” (6:6). Not infrequently, however, he gives a fresh and free ren- 
dering. ‘He that is true” (AV), e. g., he translates “the Genuine One” 
(3:7) ; “Come and see” (AV), “Be going” (6:3). Although the comments 
on the text are, in many instances, more subjective than expository, they are 
usually helpful. 

Doctor Lenski holds the generally accepted view that the composition 
of the Apocalypse took place, not in the period of the Neronian persecution, 
as many scholars have supposed, but toward the close of the reign of 
Domitian, about 95 A. D. He has no doubt but that the Apostle John 
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composed the book. The suggestion of a ‘presbyter John’ as the author— 
a theory which has the support of many modern scholars—he dismisses 
summarily as “fiction” and “fable” (p. 8). He likewise ridicules the idea, 
now widely held, that the Apocalypse bears a relationship to the earlier 
Jewish writings of the same character. “We shall not call John an ‘apoca- 
lypt,’”’ he remarks (p. 19). Again, “We scorn answers that refer us to 
Jewish apocalyptics” (p. 174). To place the book in the category of ‘apoca- 
lyptic literature’ is, in his opinion, to deny its divine, prophetic character. 
To relate it to the myth of Nero redivivus, in accordance with the zeit- 
geschichtliche interpretation, is to minimize its message. “If indeed Revela- 
tion operates with this vulgar fiction, we must lay it aside as a cheap, 
uninspired book, worthy of no serious study” (p. 12). 

The author’s own interpretation purports to represent “results as arrived 
at by the best commentators.”’ But, as a matter of fact, throughout the book 
he rejects the conclusions of the recognized leaders in the field of apocalyptic 
interpretation. It is true, he leans heavily upon Zahn, but that distinguished 
German divine undoubtedly displayed his greatness as an exegete in fields 
other than in the interpretation of the Apocalypse, in which he stood almost 
alone among the foremost students of early Christianity in his failure to 
recognize the true character of the book. One searches the commentary 
in vain for the constructive contributions which, in spite of disagreements, 
such eminent scholars as Beckwith, Charles, Ramsay, and Swete, to mention 
only a few, in their able and standard writings in the field have unquestion- 
ably supplied. It is unfortunate that an expositor in other ways so scholarly 
should suggest that “these commentators . . . view the whole of Revelation as 
only a piece of apocalyptical fiction composed by a muddle-head who drew 
from all kinds of ‘sources’ to concoct his book” (p. 393). 

In rejecting the historical approach to the Apocalypse, Doctor Lenski 
has set himself in opposition to those who are all but universally recognized 
as the best commentators, among whom there is now more or less agreement 
concerning the contemporaneous reference of the events which the inspired 
writer describes. John, in fact, states specifically that he is writing about 
“things which must shortly come to pass” (1:1). As he views the critical 
situation, he observes that “the time is at hand” when the conquering Christ 
will avenge the blood of his saints, the martyrs, and will speedily triumph 
over the forces of iniquity impersonated by representatives of imperial Rome. 
John’s visions were real, growing out of his own experiences of suffering 
and privation. His messages to the seven churches, with which he appears 
to have been closely identified, reflect historical, geographical, and con- 
temporaneous situations, which the interpreter, although he had opportunity 
to visualize the situation firsthand in his tour of the cities of Asia Minor 
some years ago, has nevertheless failed, by reason of his unhistorical approach, 


adequately to describe. “Revelation,” he says, “deals almost entirely with 
the future” (p. 26). 
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For the expression of his exalted message John employed patterns which 
were familiar to the common people in the congregations in which he desired 
his epistle to be read. Some of those patterns have their origin in the Old 
Testament; others, no doubt, in later Jewish times; still others, in conditions 
and circumstances in the latter part of the first century A. D., when the 
writer lived. But whatever the source of the symbol, the inspired seer 
relates it directly to the critical situation which the church was facing in the 
days of Domitian as presaging Christendom’s immediate, yet ultimate experi- 
ence of the triumph of the Cross. The expression of revelation through 
human and historical patterns, as in all Scripture, makes it none the less the 
revelation of God in Christ. 

Many men even in Doctor Lenski’s own branch of the church will find 
themselves unable to share his view of inspiration by dictation as set forth 
in such statements as the following: “Jesus dictates the letters; John takes 
the dictation and writes at once as the dictation proceeds” (p. 83); “The 
idea that John composes these seven letters should occur to no mind” (p. 
92) ; “Despite those who taboo the word, the Lord here dictated these seven 
letters to John, and that in the literal sense” (p. 93). Is not the inspiration 
of Scripture too high and holy a reality to be defined in terms of stenography ? 
Does one exalt the Word of God by dehumanizing it? The appearance of 
this commentary with its unsatisfactory assumption suggests once more that 
Lutheranism in America stands in peculiar need of a thorough, historical, 
and creative study of her doctrine of revelation and inspiration. And it 
may be confidently asserted that the achievement of closer unity among 
Lutherans in this country, and indeed throughout the world, will require, for 
one essential, a higher view of Scripture than is represented by the theory of 
inspiration by dictation. 

But in spite of its limitations, its unhistorical approach, and its excess of 
subjective material, this commentary is a work of real merit and deserves 
careful study. Doctor Lenski leaves no doubt as to his love for the Word 
of God, and his delight in its exposition. From the standpoint of. his ap- 
proach, he presents, in general, a consistent view of the whole of the Apoca- 
lypse, avoiding extravagances so common among sectarian interpreters of 
the book. Many false notions he skillfully refutes. Moreover, he keeps con- 
stantly in mind, as did the original writer, the scattered congregations of 
Christendom that stand in need of the Word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ. Accordingly, he seeks in his exposition to instruct his readers— 
and he has in mind pastors particularly—concerning the application of the 
message. And in this labor of love he bestows the rich fruitage of his 
rigorous training and his long experience as pastor and theological professor 
upon a wide circle of students of the Word. 
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Social Salvation. By John C. Bennett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
222 pages. $2.00. ’ 


The author regards “this book as part of a current dialogue and not an attempt to 
say the last word on it.” It may be said justly that he carries the discussion substantially 
forward, and, while he does not say the final word on Social Salvation, he does contribute 
the most thoughtful and complete word on it up to this time. 

Dr. Bennett believes that social salvation belongs to the heart of Christian thought. 
It must be reckoned with by those who are concerned with the salvation of the human 
soul: “Social conditions do not of themselves save souls but they do of themselves damn 
souls, if damnation is interpreted not as a legal status known to God alone but as a quality 
of life known to men only too well.” 

He puts this case persuasively and with clarity. “Only the spiritually developed 
person can rise above all external circumstances and the world is inhabited chiefly by 
persons in the early stages of spiritual development.” Social conditions “do mould per- 
sons for good or evil. They can even block the grace of God,” except in the case of the 
most spiritually mature. 

Nor is it sufficient to say that “since individuals control institutions and systems it is 
enough to change individuals.” The Oxford Group Movement is an illustration of the 
weakness of this kind of strategy. “Individuals are seldom changed in directions relevant 
to the social situation.” At the best, benevolent paternalism and a generous stewardship 
of possessions may result, but not social justice. Even if this strategy is applied with 
social realism, “it would still have to be supplemented by . . . a frontal attack upon 
social evil... on a large scale with mass support,” for many evils are inherited from the 
past and are intrenched solidly in the political and economic systems of men. 

Those who pour scorn upon social Christianity, the author points out, such as Dean 
Inge, have their own social gospel. With Dean Inge it is eugenics, birth control, and 
the abolition of war with its strong dysgenic tendency. This consideration is rarely 
grasped by advocates of a rigid individual Christianity. One recalls a member of one’s 
own congregation who believed in war as a divinely ordained means to rid the world of 
the surplus of workers over the needs of industry. Every man has his social gospel. The 
real issue is whether his social gospel is Christian or unchristian. 

Many problems arise if the church assumes the task of working as effectively as 
possible for the salvation of society as well as that of the individual. What shall be 
the social and political strategy of the church? Shall the church compromise by sup- 
porting movements that offer less than the perfect Christian ideal but move in some 
fashion toward it? What shall be the social eschatology of the church? Are there 
evidences of God at work in our human societies? What is the work of God in society 
and what is the responsibility of man? 

With these and other pertinent matters, Dr. Bennett deals, clarifying the issues and 
contributing many helpful insights. An almost incredible vagueness exists among 
Christian people, indeed among Christian leaders, on nearly every subject treated in this 
book. We know no one book that will remove more of this haziness than this one. In 
a little over two hundred pages, the author succeeds in covering a surprising amount 
of ground and in making a notable contribution to this difficult and intricate field while 
showing genius at the same time in keeping his presentation popular in form. 
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Our own dissents with the book, if they may be called such, are minor. We would 
put larger segments of our social evil under the head of sin rather than under the 
head of ignorance, than the author does in his first chapter. Yet difference of viewpoint 
here does not affect what follows, nor the point that is made of the significance of the 
fact that much of our social evil rises from a somewhat innocent blindness. We would 
allow more room for the church to refuse to “compromise” herself by supporting causes 
which represent less than the whole Christian ideal though moving in a degree toward it. 
The church’s first responsibility is to testify to her own truth. 

We are grateful for the last chapter on “How God Works in Society.” This aspect 
of the work of God has been sadly neglected for a long while. It offers, we are per- 
suaded, the best direction along which to make God vivid and real to this generation. 
The prophets of the Old Testament used again and again this approach. 

Moreover, this book puts one in touch with the movement called “Realistic Theology,” 
which is sponsored by a group of able, young theologians, who to all appearances are 
coming into the intellectual, moral, and spiritual leadership of the church in America. 
If one has a grasp of something of the sweep of historic Lutheranism, he will find in 
this movement more Lutheran accents than are offered perhaps by any general theological 
movement in this country to date. If one shares the sense of bafflement that exists in 
the church as it faces these times, and if one is earnestly desirous of hearing some illumi- 
nating, releasing, and healing word, he might look into this movement. 

W. Haroitp REpcAy 


Morality and Religion. By M. Bergson. Translated by R. Ashley Andra and Cloudesley 
Brereton with the assistance of W. H. Carter. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1935. viii, 308 pages. $3.50. 


This is the latest work of this famous philosopher. In the original it has been 
before the public since 1932. Its appearance in English has been awaited with interest. 
The work of translation has been done with rare skill in spite of the difficulties referred 
to by the translators in their Preface. 

The interest of the book lies not in its presentation of any new philosophy. It pre- 
supposes creative evolution. It emphasizes the importance of movement, activity, and 
intuition, and sets a correspondingly lower value on reason or intelligence. These form 
the philosophical background on which morality and religion are discussed. 

Both morality and religion are accepted as real in life. Running through both how- 
ever is a distinction between the closed and the open, between the static and the dynamic, 
between that which is based on nature itself and that which is received from seers or 
prophets who get glimpses of the unseen and eternal, between that which compels men as 
inescapable law and that which attracts and lures, calling us onward and upward. 
Between these two is yet an intermediate stage that marks the passing from the first to 
the second. Here intelligence has a part to play. But both in the first and the second, 
intuition is the guide—lower in the former, higher in the latter, but still an intuition. It 
is the higher, the attractive, that is dynamic and creative. But even this, after heroes, 
or men of vision, have declared and taught it, is in danger of descending to the former, 
losing its creativity and becoming static. 

In discussing the creative, Bergson gives the entire credit for it to the mystics. 
Unlike many students of religion, he gives it as his judgment that what are known as 
mystery religions are not mystical. Their exercises belonged rather to the static than 
to the dynamic. By mysticism Bergson means the touch of select creative souls with 
creative life itself. “The ultimate end of mysticism is the establishment of a contact, 
consequently of a coincidence, with the creative effort which life itself manifests. This 
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effort is of God if it is not God himself. The great mystic is to be conceived as an 
individual being capable of transcending the limitations imposed on the species by its 
materia! nature thus continuing and extending the divine action” (p. 209). The acme 
of mysticism is attained when the human will becomes one with the divine will. “We 
represent religion then as the crystallization brought about by a scientific process of 
cooling, of what mysticism had poured, while hot, into the soul of man” (p. 227). Can 
it prove the existence of God? This question he raises and answers. All that philosophy 
can know is through experience. There is a common experience that is mystical in love 
itself. The philosopher cannot regard the appearance of man capable of loving and 
of being loved as accidental. “This being the case there is nothing to prevent the 
philosopher from following to its logical conclusion the idea which mysticism suggests 
to him of a universe which is the mere visible and tangible aspect of love and of the need 
of loving, together with all the consequences entailed by this creative emotion” (p. 244). 
At the same time this is only probability which, for Bergson as for Bishop Butler, must 
still be the guide of life. 

The last chapter on mechanics and mysticism deals more with present day social 
problems. The machine age is a direct result of man’s nature as a tool-making animal. 
By tools or machines he increases his power. The slogan of democracy, Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity must be taken in its entirety. Fraternity is the cementing force uniting 
liberty and equality. It can be realized best among smaller groups. Until it is realized 
among larger groups clashes seem inevitable. But even so, primitive instincts leading 
to war can and ought to be suppressed or circumvented. Bergson considers Europe over- 
populated and its elemental needs for food must first be met. At present there is an 
obsession for pleasure; he would, to get a proper balance, stress the ascetic, the self- 
denying, while he recognizes that there is a dichotomy or what he calls a twofold 
frenzy in life that would make now self-realization and then self-suppression the chief 
aim of the religious which for him would be of all men. Life moves spirally but on the 
whole its push is onward and upward. Larger leisure with more intellectual pursuits is 
the solution of the machine age and not a return to the state when everything had to 
be done by brute force. “Now, in this body, distended out of all proportion, the soul 
remains what it was, too small too fill it, too weak to guide it” (p. 298). “What we 
need are new reserves of potential energy, moral energy this time. So let us not merely 
say, as we did above, that the mystical summons up the mechanical. We must also add 
that the body, now larger, calls for a bigger soul and that mechanism should mean 
mysticism. The origins of the process of mechanization are indeed more mystical than 
we might imagine. Machinery will find its true vocation again; it will render service 
in proportion to its power, only if mankind, which it has bowed still lower to the earth, 
can succeed through it, in standing erect and looking heavenwards” (p. 29). 

The philosopher, true to his discipline, does not indeed admit of a supernatural 
revelation. While he pays Christ a tribute, he still places him among his heroes, the 
mystics: “The great mystics . . . are the imitators and original but incomplete continu- 
ators of what the Christ of the Gospels was completely” (p. 228). As a contribution 
to the philosophy of religion and also of morality however it is not only a profoundly 
stimulating discussion but also a contribution to the apologetics for morality and religion 
in our day—for the validity of both is questioned—that is both timely and reassuring, 


JoHN ABERLY 


Schopfung und Offenbarung: Wegweisender Entwurf einer Theologie des ersten Artikels. 
By Wilhelm Litgert. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. xii, 419 pages. RM13; bd. 15. 
Professor Liitgert has long been noted as a New Testament scholar at the University 

of Berlin, and as a follower of the sainted Professor Cremer, well known through his 
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dictionary of New Testament Greek words and conceptions. In this latest volume he 
has attempted a very novel task, namely, to write a theology purely upon the basis of 
the first article of the creed. His study is marked by brilliant philosophic speculation 
and really belongs to speculative Theism rather than to distinctive New Testament dog- 
matics. 

Before outlining his argument, it is well to quote his own words as to the definite 
purpose of his book. “The method of dogmatics remained Christocentric, as it had 
become through Schleiermacher, despite all protest against his theology. To this there 
could be no objection if it meant that Christ should be the centre of Christian knowledge. 
But that was not the meaning, for Christ was the foundation of theology. The faith in 
Christ was not founded upon the faith in God, but contrariwise faith in God upon the 
faith in Christ; and the faith in Christ was motivated through the need of redemption 
of the sinner. This was the ultimate foundation of theology. The faith in Christ was 
founded upon a motive, a postulate from the need of salvation of man. If the knowledge 
of the Creator was based thus upon salvation through a consequence, revelation was 
limited. to Christ. The Son of God is then not only the highest, concluding, completing 
revelation of God, but the only revelation” (p. 2). 

Whither this position leads the author can be seen in part if we read his further 
statement on page 16: “Christian faith is founded rather upon an original revelation in 
nature and history, upon the first article of the Christian faith. Union with God takes 
the place of atonement. That is why mysticism, as the deepest form of Christianity, 
is preferred, especially in German Christianity. For in it one thinks he finds a union 
with God which is not atonement and does not presuppose sin and propitiation. The 
consciousness of sin, the feeling of guilt and the bad conscience are not denied, but 
they are removed. They belong to a stage of religion which has been overcome in for- 
giveness, which the Christian congregation as a whole, and as a historic entity possesses. 
This religion which has been overcome in Christianity is Judaism with its sickly feeling 
of guilt, called forth through the law, and perpetuated and incited through the cultus. 
It arises from a consciousness of God according to which God is the unlimited, uncon- 
ditioned Lord, and man his slave. This fundamental tone has been transferred from 
Judaism to Christianity by Paul. Therefore the contrast is against Paul, his preaching 
of the law, his predestinational consciousness of God, his feeling of guilt, his need of 
atonement, and his preaching of the cross. The cross is the symbol of Christianity. The 
place of the Crucified must be taken by the Ruler (Herrscher), but not in the form of 
mediaeval Catholicism, in which Christ stands before the congregation as the angry 
judge; for this religion also is an echo of Judaism. But Christ stands before the congre- 
gation rather as the ruler, whom it follows in fidelity and obedience. His death is the 
death of a hero, the symbol of faithfulness unto death. This picture of Christ takes 
the place of the second article, and mysticism the place of the third article.” 

Again on page 52, Professor Liitgert asserts: “Redemption is founded upon creation; 
God redeems us because he has created us; and he has created us because he is love. 
The decision of creation results from the same love of God as the decision of redemption. 
If one founds the faith in the Creator upon the faith in the Redeemer, theology becomes 
doctrine of faith, doctrine of salvation, instead of doctrine of God; for religion is then 
knowledge of salvation, but not knowledge of God.” 

These quotations characterize the whole treatise of Professor Liitgert. He develops 
his thesis in three parts, the first of which treats of “Creation and Creature.” Under 
this heading he has seven chapters dealing with creation and redemption; the religious 
capacity ; consciousness of God and self-consciousness ; the truth; the psychology of faith; 
the psychology of unbelief; creation as revelation. The second main part is entitled, 
“The Government of the World and History.” In four chapters it discusses revelation 
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and history; the kingdom of God as the goal of history; the kingdom of God as a task 
and mission; history as experience. The third division is called “The Creator.” In nine 
chapters it tells about God as spirit; spirit as truth and might; the law and the will 
of God; predestination and the freedom of the will; time and the eternity of God; heaven 
and the presence of God; the Holy One and the fear of God; faith in providence; God 
is love. ’ 

After carefully reading all of these parts and chapters I have been impressed with 
the brilliant speculative power of the author, but I find his restriction to the first 
article not even a limitation of faith. It is surprising that a New Testament theologian 
can so undervalue the cross, redemption, and salvation. Christ is not stressed as savior, 
but as ruler. Is this conception a reflex of the present political situation in Germany? 
The thoughtful student will be highly stimulated by this book, but he will not be won 
over if he is convinced of the truth that we must find God even as creator through Christ. 

It is misleading when the author quotes Luther in some incidental remarks, as 
though he agreed with Luther, while we all know that Luther has a Christ-centered 
theology. We cannot have a Christian theology by restricting our faith to the first 
article, which gains its value through the light cast upon it by the second article. Christ 
is the mediator of creation as well as of salvation. The whole effect of this book is to 
enlighten us concerning how far a speculative theism can go; but it does not prove that 
we can have a Christian theology upon the basis of the first article. I would, however, 
commend this book to those who are still unconvinced about God and need some knowl- 
edge of a helpful theism. 

Joun A. W. Haas 


Das Problem der Ankniipfung fiir das Wort Gottes in der deutschen evangelischen 
Missionsliteratur der Nachkriegszeit. By Siegfried Jacob. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1935. 109 pages. RM 3.50. 


This is the eighteenth in a series of mission studies published under the general 
editorship of Dr. Julius Richter and Dr. Martin Schlunk. The post-war mission litera- 
ture in German is extensive, as the Bibliography on this one subject alone abundantly 
witnesses. The dominant notes in that literature, according to this study are: that the 
Pharisaic attitude of missionaries towards the heathen has given place to a humble 
acknowledgment that we Christians equally with them need to be saved; that not 
individual conversion after the manner of Pietistic missions but the conversion of peoples 
is to be the objective; that theology has moved along two lines, the one aiming at a 
theology or philosophy of religion to which all religions have their contribution to make, 
the other following a theology of crisis which regards all these religions even that of 
Christianity itself, as perverted by sin and so bases itself entirely on revelation—the 
Word of God; that missions have the one duty of proclaiming the Word but it must 
be in the language of the people and that itself requires that the missionary acquaint 
himself with their thought-life; that the accommodation to their language and thought 
dare not obscure the uniqueness of the message found in the Word of God. This study, 
and all the others in the series, are very informing. It may be questioned however 
whether all that is claimed as a post-war mission approach is so different from the earlier 
one as this study assumes. However it ought to be noted that it pretends to speak only 
for German mission literature. Of this it presents an instructive review. This whole 
series will richly reward study. 


JouHn ABERLY 
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The Church Catholic and Protestant: A Study of Differences that Matter. By William 
Adams Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 421 pages. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to increase understanding among Christians who differ. 
It is a study of comparative denominationalism, with special reference to the types of 
piety involved. The author believes that there are important differences between Cath- 
olics and Protestants but that the things which they have in common are even more 
important. He suggests ways in which this existing spiritual unity may find expression 
in common action. 

After analyzing the several types of Catholics and the several types of Protestants, 
Dr. Brown concludes that our existing differences fall into three main groups—those 
which are the result of misunderstanding, which fuller knowledge may remove; those 
which, while genuine and significant as far as they go, are yet consistent with sincere 
fellowship and admit of common action; and those which have to do with such deep- 
seated differences of conviction as, for the time, to make both fellowship and action alike 
impossible. Then follow two very illuminating chapters, “What Protestants Can Learn 
from Catholics” and “What Catholics Might Learn from Protestants.” The book 
concludes with some very concrete suggestions under the caption: “How to Deal with 
the Differences that Remain.” Not the least valuable feature of the volume is its 
detailed index and its carefully classified bibliography of some two hundred titles. 

Professor Brown is eminently qualified to interpret the various branches of Christen- 
dom to one another. His genial personality, his genuine Christian piety, his long years 
of teaching theology and church history, his many positions of leadership in general 
ecclesiastical movements and organizations, his wide personal contacts and frequent 
opportunities to know from within the widest varieties of Christian piety,—all combine 
with his flowing style and his power of clear analysis to give him unique equipment for 
such a study. 

Lutherans will find a number of items in the book to disagree with. Probably no 
church or denomination will be entirely satisfied with its image as reflected in these pages. 
But all of us will welcome this new approach to the study of Christian unity and all of 
us will read these chapters with interest and profit. 

If we had clearer understanding among us as to the meaning of “unity” in distinction 
from “union,” it would be helpful to all these discussions. At some places in the book 
the author seems to advocate the one, at other places the other. Sometimes the one seems 
to be the means to the other, but it is not quite clear just which is means and which is 
end. Nor does Dr. Brown distinguish between divisions and separations. This betrays 
him into the use of such expressions as “the reunion of the church” and even “a reunited 
Protestantism.” 

As the reader completes this sympathetic analysis of the diversity and the unity of 
Christendom he finds himself in full agreement with the author when he says: “If there 
is any single fact which stands out above the others as the outcome of our study it is 
that one of the greatest obstacles to the consummation of the union of Christ’s church is 
that the rank and file of Christians are ignorant of the spiritual values in any other 
type of religious experience than their own, and are therefore all but completely indifferent 
to any proposal for a larger unity.” 

AspeL Ross WENTz 


The Borderland of Right and Wrong. An Essay on the Adiaphora. By Theodore Graeb- 
ner. St. Louis: The Concordia Publishing House, 1935. 27 pages. $0.10. 


Although they may find it impossible to accept some of the author’s conclusions, or 
even to reconcile them with one another, Lutheran readers, who are interested in the 
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practical implications of the Missouri system, will at least consider this brochure an 
interesting exhibit. Based upon an address on Article X of the Formula of Concord, 
it covers a variety of subjects, from the Holy Communion to dancing and card playing, 
under the following headings: (I) Ceremonies; (II) Making a Sin of Indifferent Things ; 
(III) The Problem of the Weak Brother; (IV) Adiaphora Imply the Right of Differ- 
ence of Opinion; (V) The Changing Nature of Adiaphora; (VI) Things Indifferent 
May Lose Their Indifferent Character; (VII) The Wrong Use of Rightful Things; and 
(VIIL) No Longer on the Borderland, but Inherently Sinful. 
RusseELt D. SNYDER 


Der Begriff der Seelsorge bei Claus Harms und Léhe. By Matthias Schulz. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1934. 83 pages. RM 2.40. 


American churchmen, who have grown weary of the emphasis upon machinery and 
management, will welcome this interesting monograph on the pastoral office as it was 
understood and exemplified by Claus Harms and Wilhelm Lohe. With the current needs 
of the church in mind, Professor Schulz has woven fugitive quotations and references 
from the writings of the two men into a systematic evaluation of the principles and 
methods which they found so fruitful. There is not a dull paragraph in the book. 

The first chapter is devoted to Harms. After setting forth the Lutheran character 
of his conception of the office, the chapter presents a summary of his teachings con- 
cerning the pastor and his work. The pastor is a priest, a servant of the Lord who loses 
sight of himself in his ministry to the souls of men. With his inner life sustained by 
meditation and prayer, he is filled with Christlike zeal in behalf of those who are 
on the outside and does all that he can, by his afttitude, by his personal habits, and by 
his conduct, to make his ministry among men fruitful. To this end he takes advantage 
of every opportunity to bring the Word of God to them through correspondence, pastoral 
visitation, and private confession, as well as through the public proclamation of the 
Word. The chapter closes with an analysis of Harms’ methods in dealing with special 
groups, such as the catechumens, the unchurched, the poor, the sick, and the dying. 

The second chapter is given over to a similar study of Lohe and his ministry. 
Like Harms, Lohe revealed the Lutheran character of his conception of the office by 
his vigorous emphasis upon the Word of God. He went beyond Harms in his espousal 
of private confession as the most convenient channel for the application of the Word to 
the individual. After an analysis of Lohe’s teachings on this mooted point, the chapter 
reviews his attitude toward the other phases of pastoral activity. Although he was con- 
vinced that routine (1. e., purposeless) visitation, as practiced by many pastors, was a 
waste of time, he insisted that it was impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
right kind of pastoral work and protested that the universities were not giving candidates 
for the ministry adequate training in this field. To him theology was the most practical 
of the sciences and he believed that any curriculum that failed to give first place to the 
practical aspects of theology was to that extent inadequate. Pending a change of heart 
at the universities, he suggested that graduates be given the opportunity of spending 
several years with experienced pastors prior to ordination. He also urged that the young 
clergyman make every effort, after ordination, to acquire pastoral aptitude and skill 
through Bible study, the reading of devotional literature, meditation, prayer, and the 
cultivation of the distinctive pastoral graces: simplicity, humility, righteousness, and love. 
Like many others, Lohe deplored the lack of suitable devotional literature, intended 
specifically for the pastor. 

In the third chapter Professor Schulz applies his findings to the present situation. 
He points out that, though a full generation separated the two men, they had much in 
common, especially the common emphasis upon the Word of God as the means of 
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grace and the primary factor in the work of the pastor. Over against this Lutheran atti- 
tude, he sets the modern tendency to exalt the human element. Shall our pastoral the- 
ology be God-centered or man-centered? After presenting both sides of the question, 
Professor Schulz concludes that Harms and Lohe need no defense. However, their con- 
ception of the office is frequently misunderstood. It was not merely God-centered; it 
was “God-man-centered.” They instinctively thought of God in his relation to man, 
and of the Word of God in its relation to man’s needs. 

On the whole this little treatise is a work of considerable importance in the field of 
pastoral theology. Apart from its vigorous and wholesome emphasis upon the Word of 
God as the primary factor in this as in all other fields of theology, it assembles in a con- 
venient form the salient teachings of two eminent pastors who have a message for 
clergymen everywhere. American readers will be especially interested in the sections 
dealing with private confession and the visitation of the sick. Some of them will be 
surprised to learn that both Harms and Loéhe believed that some training in the rudi- 
ments of psychiatry ought to be required of all candidates for the ministry. They may 
also be surprised to learn that both men, as a result of their long experience in dealing 
with the sick, were able to anticipate the saner procedures of modern psychotherapy. 

RusseEL_t D. SNYDER 


Ambassadors of Christ. By Paul Lindemann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House 
1935. 161 pages. $1.00. 


The subject matter embraced in this interesting and thought-producing book was 
not prepared originally for publication. It was gathered and assembled to meet an 
assignment by a pastoral conference. Subsequently the lectures were presented to a 
pastoral retreat for discussion. Both of these groups requested the author to give the 
lectures wider circulation. To these requests he yielded with the hope that the material 
herein contained would become the basis of discussion by pastors at their several gather- 
ings. 

In well chosen language and pleasing style the author treats the dignity and respon- 
sibility of the ministry under the topic, “Ambassadors of Christ.” He presents nine 
features associated with the office, viz., Authority; Commission; Spiritual Equipment; 
Mental Equipment; Physical Equipment; His Fellow Ambassadors; The Individual ; 
Posterity ; In The Pulpit. 

Without going into a detailed discussion of each chapter here mentioned, it will be 
sufficient to refer to one chapter only. This will give the style and attitude of the author. 
Under the caption, “Mental Equipment,” he stresses the necessity of a thorough mental 
equipment, but he warns against the possibility of becoming over-professionalized. He 
says, “There are some good brethren in the ministry who claim that it is a waste of time 
to read anything which cannot be directly used in their ministerial cause. The result has 
been that many a minister’s study has become a theological laboratory for microscopic 
investigation of dogmatic niceties and organizational traditions, and the ambassador 
himself has become a queer, warped, and stunted scientific specialist, a narrow, querulous, 
critical, suspicious, “heresy-smeller,” a dehumanized, dogmatic hairsplitter. There must 
be in the ambassador’s reading a proper proportion between professional and secular 
material. There must be a well-planned attempt to stay abreast of the best thinking 
of the day in order to remain sympathetic over against the reactions of our people to the 
powerful influences to which they are daily exposed.” 

The book sustains interest and its emphases stimulate thought. It is well adapted to 
serve the purpose for which it was published. 

Joun C. SEEGERS 
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Le Pasteur Martin. Roman. By Philippe Amiguet. Paris Denoél et Steele, 1934. 15 
francs. 


A review of this kind of novel has a place on the pages of a theological journal. It 
is the biography of a Swiss pastor who feels that through neglect of duty he is responsible 
for the suicide of a slightly demented boy. His conscience, is troubled, and when a 
neighboring pastor suggests a change of parish because of ill health, Pastor Martin 
accepts and assumes one of the most difficult Alpine posts. But he learns that the sacri- 
fice has been of no avail, for the invalid pastor soon dies. Then come the thought of 
suicide, the sense of vanity, and added suffering which are finally resolved into a spirit of 
tranquil submission. A French reviewer suggests that a Lutheran Pastor, knowing the 
truer emphasis of the sacramental character of his faith, might have escaped much of 
the weakness to which Pastor Martin fell prey. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Grundriss der christlichen Archiéologie. By Victor Schultze. Zweite neubearbeitete 
Auflage; mit 60. Abbildungen. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 108 pages. 


The new and enlarged edition of Professor Schultze’s Outline of Christian Archae- 
ology, is most welcome. This venerable scholar, who is now more than eighty years of 
age, still continues to produce works of value in his chosen field. For a full half century 
Professor Schultze has been teaching and writing at the Univeristy of Greifswald. His 
work early convinced church historians that it is quite impossible to understand the 
early history of the church apart from the art life of the period. Introduction of the 
subject of Christian archaeology into the curricula of the Protestant schools of theology 
in Germany is also essentially due to his influence. Among the many students whom he 
has inspired and who have themselves produced noteworthy works in the field of 
archaeology, is to be numbered the American Walter Lowrie. 

This Outline covers a wider selection of material than the first edition of 1919. It 
also embodies the results of recent research, particularly as related to the influence of 
Hellenism upon Christian art. 

The Outline begins with a carefully selected bibliography and then proceeds to 
the discussion of early church buildings, both of the basilican and domed types, with 
discussion of such details as the Altar, the ambon, the sacred vessels, the liturgical books, 
etc. Sections are devoted to painting, sculpture, mosaic, glass, metal, wood, buried monu- 
ments, etc. The Outline concludes with a brief discussion of Christian iconography 
including the symbolism and forms most generally used in every kind of Christian art in 
the early centuries. 

The illustrations, sixty in number, are well chosen and unusually clear and satisfying. 

The student who is looking for a brief yet comprehensive and accurate introduction 
to the subject of Christian archaeology will find nothing better than this outline by Pro- 
fessor Schultze. 


LutHer D. REeEp 


A Bibliographical Introduction to Nationalism. By Koppel S. Pinson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 71 pages. 
An annotated list of general treatises and special monographs, containing 421 titles 
and an index, and serving as a critical bibliographical guide to the serious study of 
nationalism. 


AsBpEL Ross WENTz 
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1935. 160 pages. $1.50. 


Bower, Wm. Crayton (ed.), The Church at Work in the Modern World. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 304 pages. $2.00. 
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Rupprecut, F., Bible History References. Explanatory Notes on the Les- 
sons Embodied in the “Comprehensive Bible History for Lutheran 
Schools.” Vol. u: New Testament Stories. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1935. 624 pages. $2.75. 


Situ, J. M. Powis and GoopspeEep, E. J., The Bible: An American Trans- 
lation. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 274 pages. 
$2.00. 


SNOWDEN, J. H., Sunday School Lessons. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 382 pages. $1.35. 


Stewart, G. C., The Victory of Faith, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935. 121 pages. $1.00. 


Tscuan, F. J., Helmold, Priest of Bosau: The Chronicles of the Slavs. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 321 pages. $4.00. 


Wits, C. P. (ed.), Lesson Commentary for Sunday Schools, 1936. Phila- 
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COLLECTS and PRAYERS 


FOR USE IN CHURCH : ei 


AUTHORIZED BY THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


PREPARED BY THE COMMON SERVICE BooK COMMITTEE 


Due TO THE broadening activities of life within and without the Church, a need 
for prayers and collects additional to those in the Common Service Book has 
resulted in the preparation of this splendid volume. 


There are many occasions and necessities of general import which call for 
special petitions. People interested in the welfare of the community and nation 
and of their fellowmen, and ministers in their pastoral work often need prayers 
for specific needs and for special gifts and graces. 


Here is the fount of supply—a book of prayers, prayers for 


Tue CourcH—49 ALL SorTs AND CONDITIONS OF 
Tue ParisH—12 Mren—I17 

DivINE WorsH1p—23 Hospitats, MepicaL MEN AND 
THE CyHurcH BuILDING—4 Nurses—10 

Misstons—18 THE City, THE NATION, THE 
EpucaTion—32 Wortp—34 

Home AND FRIENDS—19 TIMES AND SEASONS—23 

GIFTS AND GracEs—40 CHURCH YEAR—57 


Our Datty Lire—40 GENERAL Prayers (for Varied 
SPECIAL NECESSITIES—21 Occasions and Purposes )—32 


These prayers have specific intention and possess liturgical dignity and pro- 
priety. There is a great variety (the number varying from four to fifty-seven 
on a subject) and they are very helpful. Some are original; others are carefully 
translated from the German and Latin, retaining the thought and spirit of the 
original but freely translated and adapted to modern life. 


Full indexes of Rubrics and of Collects and their sources will help greatly in 
the ready use of the book. 


Cloth, $1.00 
Black Persian Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50 
Red Turkey Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75 
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